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National 
Garage Door Set 


No. 804. 


OPEN 


For the Finest Garage in town 


HE garage housing a team of 

Rolls-Royce could not be equipped 
with a handsomer or more efficiently 
operated Door Set than this National 
No. 804, which, besides being unusu 
ally prepossessing in appearance, pos 
sesses the added advantage of having 
doors which can be opened in winter 
without removing the snow before the 
garage, since they swing inward. 


It is one of the finest Garage Door Sets we 
make, and as are all National Products, is 
supplied to you direct. 











National Mfg. Co. 


It and the remainder of our quality line of 
Builders’ Hardware are completely described 
in our catalog. Have you your copy? li 
not, give us your name and we will send it 


to you, 


Sterling, Illinois 
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Your Play 


HIS is not a poker hand. 

It is a symbol. The six cards represent 
the last business week of August. The hand 
holding the cards is the hand of the retail 
hardware trade of America. 

It is your play, Mr. Retailer. 

The summer merchandise on your shelves 
must be moved out of the store before Labor 
Day. After Labor Day the interest in summer 
goods will fade into the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

Advertise late summer specials; run special 
summer closing sales; change your window 
displays and make them move your summer 
hang-overs. 

You have six business days left; six cards to 
play; six opportunities. What are you going 
to do with them? 

It is your play, Mr. Retailer. 

Even a sacrifice sale of late summer goods 
as an inducement to get people into your store 
is better than having the goods collect fall and 
winter dust. 

A combination sale of early fall offerings 
and late summer specialties would be a trump 
card to play. Get rid of dead and dying stock. 
Get people coming into your store. Do some- 
thing unusual. 

It is your play, Mr. Retailer. 
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How bo Handle the Grouchy Cuotomer 


VERY man working behind a retail counter has 
iD experiences with grouchy customers. Sometimes 

it’s the fellow with only an occasional grouch and 
at other times it’s the man whose liver is always out 
of order. The one who forgets the sunshine once in a 
while is, of course, easier to handle than the one who 
invariably comes in with a grouch, keeps it busy all 
the time he is in the store and still wears it when he 
leaves. Chronic cases are always hard to cure. 

Be that as it may, the job of the salesman is to sell 
merchandise, and since he cannot: pick his customers 
it is up to him to overcome the grouchiness of those 
who enter the store and finally induce them to buy. 
He must be uniformly courteous and patient and never 
allow his temper to come to the fore. A good salesman 
really derives pleasure from a little game of wits, 
whereby he converts the grouch into a satisfied cus- 
tomer. 

Now there are several kinds of grouches and some 
have a real justification for their grouch. They may 
have been sold poor merchandise or goods which have 
been misrepresented. They may have been promised 
quick delivery which failed to materialize. They may 
have come into the store when a trade rush was in 
progress and failed to get prompt attention. They 
may be peeved because some one in the store has been 
too familiar or too reserved. They may have been 
victims of a bookkeeper’s error and received a bill 
for goods they never purchased. Often, however, the 
grouchy customer is merely taking out his spite on the 
clerk for something which happened elsewhere. Per- 
haps he has tried in several stores to get some standard 
article which all were out of, or has had an alterca- 
tion with some other tradesman. It is, however, natural 
to work that grouch out of his system. You would in 
all probability do the same thing. 

Then there is the fellow who has no opportunity to 
boss anyone at home or in his regular work, and who 
takes advarftage of every opportunity to domineer over 
a retail clerk. An appeal to his egotism or his vanity 


usually puts a customer of this type in good humor 
and makes him a liberal buyer. Also there are many 
trivial things which tend to develop grouches, such as 
the weather, the news of the day, or petty personal 
worries. I have known people to quit trading at a 
store because the store door jammed or refused to open 
readily. 

Finally, there are many people who acquired an 
undeserved reputation as grouches simply because of 
a raspy voice or some peculiar mannerism. This type 
quickly responds to respectful, courteous treatment. 

The secret of handling the grouchy customer lies in 
never allowing him to get on your nerves; in con- 
sidering him as a problem to be solved through polite- 
ness, courtesy and service. 

|The grouch is often conceited and the salesman must 
cater to his whims and fancies. Never argue with a 
grouch. It’s too much like fighting a duel and giving 
the other fellow the choice of weapons. 

Often the grouch merely wants to air his authority. 
Agree with him. Appeal to his vanity. It doesn’t 
cost anything to let him think he is the real thing and 
adds to the sales. 

Sometimes the grouch is overbearing and irritable. 
Don’t play his game, but offset it by being pleasant 
and at the same time calm and collected. Sometimes 
the grouch has a just complaint. Get to the bottom 
of it—express your regret over the incident and 
remedy it quickly. This gains his confidence and often 
leads to sales. 

If there is a chronic grouch among your customers 
make it a point to meet him promptly with a smile 
and a word of welcome every time he enters the door. 
A few weeks of this treatment often transforms 4 
grouch into a really decent fellow. 


Ae 5 TOA. 
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Wm. E. Barnes Co. 
Memphis, Tenn., 
Has Turned a 
Coal Bin into 
an Electrical 


Department 
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Some of the 
Other Ideas 
Which Have 
Helped Sales 
for This Live 


Concern 








Finding Electrical Dollars in a Coal Bin 


(Vs. bins ordinarily represent 


an outlay rather than an in- 

come, but this is not the case 
with Wm. E. Barnes, Inc., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. This firm also at one 
time regarded its coal bin under the 
sidewalk as one of the principal 
items of overhead cost. During the 


The Wm. E. Barnes Co. features electric bulbs and sundries on open tables and makes it easy for customers. 


spring of 1922, however, William E. 
Barnes became interested in electri- 
cal fixtures and electrical merchan- 
dise and then it was that he thought 
the coal bin could be taken from the 
expense side of the ledger and placed 
on the profit side. 

The illustration of his electrical 


display rooms shows the old coal bin 
as it looks today. There is nothing 
finer in the way of show rooms in the 
city of Memphis, and only Mr. 
Barnes’ dislike for* apparent boast- 
fulness prevents HARDWARE AGE 
from telling the large amount of 
business in electrical merchandise 
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Above is seen 


@ section of the electrical goods department located in the former coal bin 
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which this firm has enjoyed since the 
line was installed in the spring of 
1922. 

The old coal bin is now trans- 
formed into four attractive rooms. 
The illustration showing the stand 
lamps gives one an idea of the main 
room. There are other rooms at 
either side as indicated by the French 
doors, for other types of electrical 
fixtures. At. the back of this room, 
which can _ be 
seen through | 
the archway; is 
another long 
room. One end 
of this room is 
devoted to sam- 
ples of build- 
ers’ hardware 
and. fireplace fix- 
tures. The fur- 
niture is invit- 
ing and com- 
fortable, all of 
which makes it 
extremely easy 
to show the 
goods and make 
sales. The fur- 
nishing and dis- 
play of this 
room were not 
complete when 
this picture was 
taken. 

In addition to 
selling to con- 
sumers, this firm 
has worked up 
a good business 
with small elec- 
tricians in and 
around Mem- 
phis. Incandes- 
cent lamp sales, for instance, have in- 
creased about 200 per cent. Several 
hundred dollars worth of electrical 
wiring devices, such as sockets, nail- 
it knobs, tubes, etc., are sold each 
month. 

Some very unusual methods of at- 
tracting attention to this hardware 
store have been used. The illustra- 
tion of the old lady reading the news- 
paper aroused a great deal of inter- 
est. Mr. Barnes is a realist and 
never does things by half, so his win- 
dow decorator suspended the single 
electric lamp cord and placed an elec- 
tric light bulb in the-socket. He then 
supplied the little old lady who sat in 
a comfortable chair and read the 
newspaper. Some of the advertising 
matter supplied by the company was 
used in the window, and a few of the 
different sized bulbs were shown. 

There have been other methods 
used that produced good publicity 
and created not only general inter- 
est but also a buying interest. 
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It is an easy matter to buy bulbs 
in the Barnes store. As one may see 
from the illustration the counter 
tops are partitioned off into compart- 
ments and the bulbs are slipped into 
sockets. In looking over the bulb 
counter a customer can see at a 
glance just what he wants, and the 
price is right there where it does not 
take a magnifying glass to see it. 
The next counter, which is also 


This grandmotherly old lady reading by the light of a single 


Barnes’ sidewalk with spectators 


shown in the illustration, shows the 
compartments full of electrical sun- 
dries, which have a big sale. This 
class of material should always be 
out in plain sight of the customers 
and should be price marked. The 
open display method is one of the 
best business builders in these prof. 
itable lines, which are in constant 
demand the year round. The power 
of suggestion created by seeing the 
stock displayed is what makes a 
large percentage of the sales. A bulb 
or a socket is easily forgotten and 
often does not come to the mind until 
the stock is seen. 

The Wm. E. Barnes Co. has a class 
of trade that looks to it entirely for 
their electrical needs, and Memphis 
people rarely think of going to any 
other place when they need electrical 
supplies. 

Advertising, unusual display, ag- 
gressive selling and a faculty for 
keeping people interested in the store 
and what it is doing are the big fac- 
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tors that bring in an _ unusually 
large volume of profitable business 
to this concern. 
All of the electrical merchandise 
carried on the shelves is indexed 
on handy cards so that the salesman 
can look at the card index and know 
exactly where he can find the needed 
merchandise. The sales in this entire 
electrical department for the first 
year ran heavier than the entire busi- 
ness of the 
average  hard- 
ware retailer. 
Mr. Barnes 
has a_ happy 
faculty of keep- 
‘ing the side- 
walks in front 
of his store 
pretty well 
crowded at all 
times. He keeps 
a free scale in 
front on which 
passers-by may 
weigh them- 
selves. There is 
a big sign- 
board above the 
store that al- 
ways. carries 
some statement 
or item of in- 
terest. A short 
time ago he in- 
stalled an en- 
ameled ware 
window in 
which there 
was a_ nurse 
bathing some 
little colored 
orphans. This 
window kept 
some of the Memphis police re- 
serves busy trying to keep the 
crowd moving. On another occasion 
he put a big freezer of ice cream in 
front of the store and had a contest 
among some colored boys. 
Hardware stores all over the 
country are putting in the display 
tables for electrical sundries, wire, 
etc., and the profits on these little 
items is extremely _ satisfactory. 
Those who have installed fixture de- 
partments are doing an exception- 
ally large business, and hardware 
stores are fast becoming the elec- 
trical centers of many communities. 
Where competition is keenest, in 
cities having well organized electri- 
cal concerns, the hardware stores 
have done remarkably well. 
Couple up electrical equipment and 
sundries with the electrical appli- 
ances and the builders’ hardware 
lines. The three go hand in hand and 
produce more business and more 
profit than when working singly. 


bulb packed the 
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6 ALL one! Strike one! Game 
called on account of dark- 
ness.” That was what the 

crowd in front of Woodruff & Mur- 

phy’s in Auburn, N. Y., heard on 
the afternoon of Oct. 5, 1922. It was 
on that day that the fans received 
the New York Herald’s score of the 
world’s series via radio from a loud 
speaker outside of the second story 
of the building. Despite the down- 
pour of rain that afternoon the radio 
gave the returns of the game to the 
local fans in a clear and concise 
manner. The message returned by 

Woodruff & Murphy into the Herald 

office was as follows: “Voice came 

through the rain like a sunbeam. 

Brought today’s game to us as clear 

as a bell.” The message was sent 

Saturday, Oct. 7, and the Herald, in 

its heading to the radio story, quot- 

ed the Auburn message. . 

This was one of the publicity 
stunts employed by the firm to pro- 
mote the sale of radio sets and ac- 
cessories. 

The radio department was opened 
in the summer of last year, and with 
the beginning of autumn activities 
were speeded up to get the trade of 
the radio enthusiasts at the begin- 
ning of the season. Publicity, night- 
ly demonstrations, encouraging ama- 
teurs and expert advice were some 
of the features employed in popular- 
izing the new department. 


Bring Radio 
to Woodruff 


By NORMAN ( 
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“Pep” and Publicity 


Customers 


& Murphy 
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Realizing that the success of radio 
sales depended a great deal on the 








quality of the apparatus and the 
service rendered, the department 
was placed in charge of an expert 
radio man. This expert is in a posi- 
tion to give aid to amateurs and to 
make suggestions for combinations 
that are within the reach of the 
pocketbook of the youngster just 
breaking into the game as well as the 
cld timer who invests many hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

High-grade.sets and parts, bat- 
teries, aerials and accessories are 
stocked. A complete set may be pur- 
chased or one may procure the parts 
and assemble them under the advice 
of the radio department manager. 
Nightly demonstrations are given in 
the store where programs from all 
parts of the country are received. 
Fort Worth, Tex., 1300 miles dis- 
tant; Atlanta, Ga.; Davenport, Iowa; 
Kansas City, Mo., and many other 
points are picked up, and visitors to 
the department may “listen in” 
through head sets or by means of a 
loud speaker. 

Newspaper advertising in two of 
the city papers, three columns wide 
by 8 in. deep, was carried through 
September in order to stimulate in- 
terest in the new department as the 
radio season for the fall and winter 
was starting. Envelope stuffers were 
mailed with the firm’s monthly 
statements and with its correspond- 
ence. And in addition to the fore- 
going, comprehensive radio displays 
were featured regularly in the store’s 
windows. 








Do Your Own Thinking 


|B ba hers the fifteenth century scientists believed 
that the earth was flat. Columbus doubted it 
and made a trip around. the world. Copernicus sci- 
entifically proved to the satisfaction of the people 
of his day that the earth was a whirling ball that 
moved around the sun. For 500 years people have 
believed this theory to be correct. 

Now comes, in our day, a French scientist of 
acknowledged standing and widely known, who 
states that neither the earth nor stars whirl in 
space, and that the earth does not turn on an axis. 


There’s a big lesson in these conflicting opinions, 
i. e., that these men have done some deep thinking 
about their problems. Most of us do not think as 
deeply as we should about the little things that we 
should find a way to do. We often let some one else 
do the thinking for us—and get the credit. Before 
allowing a task to go undone, let’s do some deep, con- 
centrated thinking about it so we can be quite sure 
that some one else will not do it and get the credit 
for promotion.—‘Selling Sense.” 
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- Llew S. Soule, 
ditor, HARDWARE AGE. 


Dear Mr. Soule:- 


We have profited by your suggestions so 
many times in the past, thet we are anxious to have your 
opinion on a matter whichwebelieve is of considerable im 
portance to all retailers. We have in one of our depart- 
ments a buyer, who although he has always given evidence 
of care and faithfulness in his buying, is furnishing us 
a knotty problem by accepting presents and personal favors 
from salesmen and manufacturers. Hardly a week passes 
without bringing him a package from some person or firm 
interested in selling goods to us. We have no reason to 
believe that he has been other then faithful to our inter- 
este, but we feer the effect of unrealized influence in 
his placing himself under even the slightest obligation 
to any person we buy goode from. He is a valuable man, 
and we have hesitated to mention the matter to him for 
fear of giving offense, when we feel sure_no wrong has. 
been intended. We will appreciate it if you will ad 
vise us in this matter and also call attention of other 
dealers to the subject. 


Yours very truly, 


A senlil linea 


Presidg 


Pe 


DITOR’S NOTE. — The writer’s name or the city from 

above letter, received from which the letter came might re- 
a prominent hardware firm in flect upon the buyer referred to, 
the Middle West, brings up a we have omitted them, but have 
problem of vital importance to answered the letter through the 
the retail trade. It is a problem columns of Hardware Age so 
which practically every merchant that all of our readers may be 
must face at some time during brought to a realization of the 
his career. dangers attending the “favor 

Since the publication of the system.” 
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Should the Buyer 


Accept Personal Favors 
From the Seller? 


ERTAINLY there is no middle course to 
take in a question of this kind. Whatever 
has the least tendency to lower the moral 
plane of retail merchandising is something 

to be dealt with firmly and decisively. I do not 
mean by this that the man whose thoughtlessness 
has brought the matter to his firm’s attention should 
be sharply reprimanded. Far from it. He should 
be called to the office for a consultation as a mem- 
ber of the organization. The question should then 
be brought up, not as a personal matter in any 
sense, but as a store problem, the growth of which 
might affect all departments and eventually place 
the firm in an unenviable position in the buying 
world. He should be made to realize that no busi- 
ness man can afford to accept favors which he does 
not expect to return in kind. He should be told in 
a kindly way that the firm does not take the posi- 
tion of a crank on this subject, and that he still 
retains its confidence. If a salesman offers him a 
cigar, and he feels that the motive is purely friendly, 
there is no reason why such an offer should not 
occasionally be accepted. On the other hand, the 
habit of accepting as personal presents, articles 
which the salesman wishes to market through the 
firm, and which the buyer’s judgment has not yet 
seen fit to stock, should be thoroughly discouraged. 
Goods of this nature, if accepted at all, should be 
received in the name of the firm and regarded purely 
as samples. They should be tested as to their use- 
fulness and salability, and a report made to the 
salesman with a final answer as to the matter of 
carrying them in stock. 


Buying is strictly a business proposition, based 
on three essentials—quality, price and salability. 
The reputation of the firm is at stake in the matter 
of the quality of merchandise it offers for sale. 
Price is the item, which combined with quality, is 
considered by a discriminating public in determin- 
ing where to do its purchasing. The question of 
whether an article will produce in the minds of cus- 
tomers a desire to buy it decides the point of its 
moving off the shelves or remaining as dead stock. 
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What Is Your Opinion On This Subject 
What Do You Think Should Be Done 


All of these essentials are susceptible to influence 
through the acceptance of favors or gifts. 


It is a mistake to assume that the public is not a 
judge of values. The acceptance of favors may lead 
the buyer to overlook slight defects in quality under 
the impression that the customers will not notice 
them. The effect of this vital mistake is far reach- 
ing and expensive. Price is an item that can never 
be sidetracked. The customer knows the prices of 
your retail competitors and of the mail order houses. 
Your price for goods of the same quality must be as 
low or you cannot expect to get the business. The 
matter of a few cents per dozen may seem trivial. 
A small difference in freight charges paid to accom- 
modate some man who has favored you may seem 
unimportant. It isn’t the single cost item or the 
single freight advance, but the accumulation of 
costs and freight charges that decides your position 
in the world of competition. 


To buy intelligently the buyer must face the 
seller from an absolutely independent standpoint. 
He must carry no handicap of obligation, real or 
fancied; he must harbor no prejudice for or against 
the goods in question. 


Another angle to be considered is that gifts and 
entertainment have come to be recognized items of 
expense to many jobbers and manufacturers. These 
items must be added to the ultimate cost of the 
goods they sell. The dinner you enjoy—the gift 
you receive—neither are gratis. They are direct 
purchases paid for by yourself and other retail mer- 
chants, and in turn added to the consumer’s cost. 
A universal decision on the part of merchants to 
refuse everything in the nature of a present from 
those who sell them goods, would materially reduce 
the cost of distribution. 
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ROM the Gunther Hardware 

Co., Quincy, Ill., comes a very 

novel idea for a window display 
featuring electric vacuum cleaners. 
The theme of this display is based 
on a very human angle—the thought 
that our neighbors have something 
which we haven’t got but could 
easily obtain. It is a display in- 
forming the people of Quincy just 
who bought vacuum cleaners in the 
last six months. Appeals to curios- 
ity first and makes you look over the 
cleaners Gunther carries. 

Describing the display, Robert W. 
Gunther says in part: 

“We have 10 cleaners in this dis- 
play and on the four sections of 
window pane we have pasted round 
placards. Each placard is six inches 
in diameter and contains the name 
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Names of Satisfied Customers Help 
Gunther Sell Vacuum Cleaners 


and address of a customer to whom 
we have sold a vacuum cleaner in 
the last six months. To the back of 
the placard we have pasted a strip 
of white ribbon which suspends back 
to the handle of one of the cleaners 
in the display. 

“The names can be read distinctly 
quite a distance from the window. 
On the floor of the window you will 
notice some advertising literature, a 
clipping from a national magazine 
featuring our cleaner and a jar of 
water filled with dirt taken from one 
of our machines. 

“Window cards point out salient 
features about the cleaner we carry. 
A windmill window card is blown 
about the window from the blower 
tube attached to one of the cleaners. 
This motion and the many round 


IN APPRECIATION 


The following letter recently received from the United Royalties Corpora- 
tion, 1133 Broadway, New York City, speaks for itself: 


“The Editor, HARDWARE AGE. 
“Dear Sir: Please let us express our appreciation for your editorial, page 63 


of the issue of Aug. 16, on the wheat question. 
complaints of politicians who otherwise would do very great harm. 
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placards attracted much attention 
and comment. This window has 
brought us an unusually large num- 
ber of prospects who were not pre- 
viously on our list.” 

As there are more than one 
hundred name discs on this window 
Gunther sales in the past six months 
must have been pretty good. We 
are told that these hundred are only 
part of his sales list for that period, 
however. 

At an American Legion carnival! 
Gunther donated a cleaner to be sold 
to the highest bidder. This brought 
considerable publicity to the store 
and to the cleaner handled by the 
company. Mr. Gunther tells us that 
he advertises continually and keeps 
up his campaign through all twelve 
months of the year. 


Facts are the best answer to the 


The exact 


facts you state, as stated, are most ‘valuable and what our country today needs 


most.” 
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Payment of Clerks 


E present this week the fourth installment of letters from hardware deal- 
ers on the most practical and satisfactory way to pay clerks. 
This is a problem as broad as business itself, and the publication of these 


letters in HARDWARE AGE for four weeks running demonstrates the interest 
in the subject that is being manifested by merchants in all sections of the country. 


In spite of the number of letters we have received, there are still many whose 
experiences would be valued by the trade, who have not availed themselves of the 
opportunity to express their opinions in this symposium, which is, we venture to 
believe, one of the most valuable collections of letters ever published by a trade 
paper on one of the most vital business problems of the day. 


Even at the risk of repetition, we again make the request that readers who 
have not as yet sent us a letter on this subject do so at once. The larger the 
number of dealers represented the more valuable this collection will be for every- 


body. 


\ ’E pay hardware clerks in our hard- 

ware department twice a month. 
We believe in straight salaries, espe- 
cially in the case of old and trusted em- 
ployees. We have never given com- 
missions on sales and have no desire or 
thought of doing so. But we would be 
in favor, on years that show excep- 
tional returns, to pay some bonus to our 
employees. 

We note that in Arizona we pay 
higher wages to the retail clerks and 
managers, in fact all employees, than 
is paid in the East. A clerk in our 
hardware department will average $150 
a month salary. 

We are pleased to read your data 
covering this question and it is a 
pleasure for us to cooperate. 

Central Commercial Co., 
Kingman, Ariz. 


(UR way of paying clerks is so much 
per month. We handle a mixed 
line of goods—clothing, shoes, hard- 
ware and groceries—and so far have 
not been able to figure out a commis- 
sion basis which would give a man who 
wants to work hard a chance to pass 
others who do not care about work. 
Barnett Bros. Mercantile Co., 


Batesville, Ariz. 


\ JE wish ‘to state in answer to your 

payment of clerks question that 
we pay our clerks on a monthly salary 
basis, payable twice a month. We do 
not believe that a straight salary is 
enough in many instances. We are 
very much in favor of the bonus sys- 
tem, and believe that it should be pay- 
able monthly. 

However, we believe that a straight 
salary is enough, providing the salary 
is large enough. In ‘a neighborhood 
like ours it is necessary to adjust your- 
self to your salary, as the house you 


work for must adjust itself to the con- 
ditions surrounding it, such as poor 
crops, floods, ete., which sometimes 
make it necessary to sell a poorer class 
of merchandise as a smaller profit, on 
a long time basis. 
Johnson, Berger & Co., 
Jonesboro, Ark. 


W HAT applies to one locality in the 
payment of clerks does not apply 
to others. For instance, we have our 
own way of paying for help. We pay 
according to the profits we make. We 
haven’t had a fixed price for two of our 
men for fifteen years. 
Augsburger & Naffziger, 
Hopedale, Ill. 


UR clerks are paid every Saturday. 

In the case of regular emplayees a 
straight salary is not enough. We give 
a percentage on sales over the amount 
necessary to eliminate the cost of op- 
eration. 

We have found that by giving a per- 
centage of net profits after expenses 
and capital are taken care of has a 
tendency to increase sales, and we are 
for it. 

D. J. Fair Lbr. Co., 
Sterling, Kan. 


\ 7E pay our clerks salary and com- 

mission, because we do not believe 
that a straight salary is always enough. 
We pay a monthly commission and 
have found it very satisfactory. 

We figure this commission on the 
total sales and the number of custom- 
ers waited on. To encourage attention 
to small sales, any sale for any amount 
under one dollar is figured at one dollar 
in total sales. 

William Curry’s Sons Co., 
Key West, Fla. 


(To be continued next week) 


\ ]E pay our clerks straight salaries. 

In answer to your question about 
whether or not we think a straight 
salary is enough, possibly it is not in 
most cases. We have never given com- 
missions, but we are of the opinion 
that the bonus system would be the 
better way to get all there is in a sales- 
man and in the end would possibly give 
better satisfaction to all. 

C. P. Dowling Hardware Co., 
Ozark, Ala. 


T is our belief that the best way to 

pay hardware clerks depends not 
only upon the size and nature of the 
business, but upon the class of men 
working. In the main, however, we be- 
lieve, the bonus system would work out 
most advantageously for all concerned. 
We pay our men a flat monthly salary 
and have never tried the system of 
commissions -on sales. 

Samson Hardware Co., 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


\ JE pay our clerks on the first day 
of every month promptly, and as 
we do not believe the straight salary is 
enough we have tried commissions on 
sales and find this a little hard to ad- 
just. However we think a monthly 
bonus the best way to handle clerks. 
Malone Hardware Co., 
Dothan, Ala. 


| BELIEVE in increasing a clerk’s 
pay weekly as he makes good. I 

pay a good weekly salary, have never 
tried commissions and do not favor the 
bonus. If my clerks make good and 
show interest I add a dollar a week in- 
crease to their pay. 

Henry D. Safford, 

Mechanieville, N. Y. 


WE pay our men weekly and have 
started giving commissions. We 
also give a yearly bonus. 
Merkel Hardware Co.. 
Quincey, Ill. 
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Editorial Note—The letter from Hamp Williams on the payment of hardware 
clerks which was published in the Aug. 2 issue ofp HARDWARE AGE and in 
which he stated that “it will be necessary for you to have a copy of my profit 
sharing plan in order to know the details,” has brought to Mr. Williams’s desk a 


number of requests for a copy of his plan. 


Hamp Williams’ profit sharing plan was published in HARDWARE AGE, 


May 31, 1923. 


“T contend,” Mr. Williams says in regard to this, 


“that if a man is 


going to read HARDWARE AGE he should read every issue because it is very 
likely that the issue that he doesn’t read contains something that he needs most.” 


We publish beneath Mr. Williams’s letter to us and some of those he received 


as a result of his letter in the Aug. 2 issue. 


On the facing page we re-publish by request amp Williams’ profit sharing 


plan as given in the issue of May 31 last. 





Editor HARDWARE AGE: 


I never fail when an opportunity presents itself to 
boost my friends. In a late issue of HARDWARE AGE in 
answering how we pay our clerks, some of the readers are 
getting interested, but they evidently failed to read their 
issue of May 3 If they had it wouldn’t have been neces- 
sary for them to have written me. 

I contend that if a man is going to read HARDWARE AGE 
he should read every issue because it is very likely that 
the issue that he doesn’t read contains something that he 


It is very much like the young attorney applying to 
the Bar Association for license to practice law. They 
asked him if he had studied Blackstone and other au- 
thorities on law, to which he answered “No.” Finally he 
was asked, “What have you been studying?” He answered 
he had read the Digest, and one of the attorneys said 
to him, “Young man you are not qualified to practice law 
because the next legislature may repeal every damn thing 
you know.” 


I: am inclosing five 
explanatory. 


of which are self- 
Your friend, 


letters all 


needs most. 


AVE read your comment on the 

commission or bonus question 
discussed in the HARDWARE AGE. We 
have given this matter some considera- 
tion during the past few years and 
have never figured out a plan that 
exactly fits our business. We are in- 
terested in the question and if you do 
not mind we would be glad to have 
the details of your plan to your clerks 
and salesforce. 

Timberlake Hardware Co., 
Texarkana, Tex. 


\ TE heard you mention your profit- 


sharing arrangement on _ several 
occasions, and if you have a sketch 
of it in form that would make it 
easily understood we would certainly 
like to have a copy, as we are figuring 
on adopting something of the kind. 

Morrow-Thomas Hardware Co., 

Amarillo, Tex. 





OTE your answer in the HARDWARE 
AGE Aug. 2, with reference to 
the payment of hardware clerks. We 
would be pleased, indeed, to have a 
copy of your profit-sharing plan. 

The Sabine Supply Co., 
Orange, Tex. 


WE are interested in the Aug. 2 
issue of HARDWARE AGE regard- 
ing the payment of hardware clerks, 
and your letter particularly interests 
us. We are pleased to say that we 
always read with interest all of your 
articles. 

We have not given our opinion on this 
subject, but we would be very much 
obliged to you if you would send us a 
copy of your plan. Several years ago 
we decided to give each of our people 
a bonus which is a part of our profit, 
based on the amount of salary of the 
different employees. Our shop men who 
are union men do not enjoy this divi- 


Hamp Williams. 


sion, but it applies to all other em- 
ployees who are with us, and who were 
with us at the beginning of the year. 
This plan has been quite satisfactory to 
us, although we see some objections to 
it occasionally. We believe, however, 
that is a loyalty producer. 
Barrett Hardware Co., 
Joliet, Ill. 


N regard to the questions on the 

payment of clerks in the HaArp- 
WARE AGE, .we notice that you tell 
the HARDWARE AGE that it will be neces- 
sary for them to have a copy of your 
profit-sharing plan in order to under- 
stand it. We would be pleased to have 
you send us a copy of your plan as we 
are very much interested in this im- 
portant question. 

Hart-Lockwood Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 
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sShares His Profits 


PROFIT - SHARING _ system 
A which has served satisfactorily 
for nineteen years, without a 
change, in a retail hardware store, 
must be all right, wouldn’t you think? 
A profit-sharing plan that makes 
money for you and at the same time 
relieves you of business worry, a plan 
which leaves you free to go when you 
please, stay as long as you will, and 
find your business right when you re- 
turn, is a good one, isn’t it? A profit- 
sharing plan that, also, retains your 
leading employees indefinitely is the 
right kind of plan, you'll agree. 
Twenty per cent of the net profits 
divided equally among four men is the 
basis of my profit-sharing plan. Net 
profits are determined at the end of 
the year, after stock has been taken, 
net profit being defined as the sum 
left after deducting all expenses of the 
year, including salaries, rents, insur- 
ance, taxes, depreciation, bad accounts, 
interest on borrowed money, etc. 


No Interest Charged 


I do not charge interest on invest- 
ment, for my dividends represent that 
interest. When the business fails to 
pay dividends and leave something to 
be applied to the surplus and undivided 
profits account I’ll get into something 
else. 

Questionable notes and accounts, 
charged off, if subsequently collected, 
increase the profits for the year in 
which the collection is made. This 
provides an incentive for the profit- 
sharers to try to collect charged-off 
accounts and gives these things first 
place in attention at the beginning of 
the year. 


Salaries of Profit Sharers 


The salaries of all profit-sharers 
are the same, and my own salary is 
double that of a profit-sharer. If we 
make $20,000 the four profit-sharers 
receive one-fifth, or $4,000, divided 
equally among them, and I get the 
remaining $16,000. Of that amount, 
however, I take only a 5 per cent 
dividend, and place the balance to 
surplus and undivided profits. 

As the business grows and profits 
increase the profit-sharers participate 
in the increased profits, but not in 
the dividends or surplus, and their 
contracts and participation in profits 
end each year. 





HAMP WILLIAMS 


President, National Retail Hardware 
Association 


If a profit-sharer quits, or is dis- 
charged for cause during the year, 
he does not participate in the profits 
for that year. However, if a profit- 
sharer dies, is incapacitated or goes 
to war, he or his heirs receive his pro- 
portionate part of the profits for that 
year. 

Whenever a profit-sharing position 
is vacated we select for the place a 
man from our organization, the re- 
maining profit-sharers participating 
in the selection. 


Believes in Good Salaries 


The four profit-sharers and myself 
believe in paying good salaries, and 
we believe in newspaper and _ local 
service advertising above all other 
forms. In all such matters we work 
together like partners, which we are 
in a sense, for we are all interested 
in the net profits to be determined at 
the end of the year. 

It is not necessary for a person to 
own stock to become a_ profit-sharer. 
In order to eliminate danger of part- 
nership liability, however, each profit- 
sharer owns one share of stock ($25), 
which makes him a stockholder in the 
corporation. At any change the man 
who becomes a profit-sharer buys, or is 
given stock, and enters into the stock- 
holding relationship to the corporation. 

There is no jealousy between the 
profit-sharers and other employees, 
because it is recognized that the profit- 
sharers are stockholders, and are run- 
ning the business. 

With my system of profit-sharing 
the organization is permanent. We 
have been burned out twice in general 
conflagrations, taking six months each 


time to get back to normal. The profit- 
sharers did not participate in the fire 
loss; they lost only their share of the 
accumulated profits for the year. Why 
should they participate in the loss? 
They do not share in the permanent 
gain. 

My plan works to my benefit in that 
it distributes profits for service, rather 
than sharing them through investment. 

To illustrate, say that when I in- 
augurated this plan my capital stock 
was $30,000, paid up. Had the four 
profit-sharers contributed $6,000, or 
20 per cent of this capital, they would 
have been entitled to 20 per cent of 
the profits and 20 per cent of the 
dividends each year. 

Our capital stock now is $200,000, 
paid up. If the profit-sharers’ interest 
in the business had been represented 
in money, instead of service, they 
would now own $40,000 of the capital 
stock, in addition to having received 
annual dividends, which we have never 
failed to declare and pay. As it is, 
they- own only the four shares, and 
the accumulations upon $100. 

This plan can be applied success- 
fully in any retail business of any 
size. If there was only one profit- 
sharer he would be entitled to 5 per 
cent of the net profits. The profit- 
sharers in my plan are limited to four; 
in a larger business the percentage 
might have to be changed and the 
number increased. 


Try This Yourself 


I would advise every retailer in any 
line having $1,000 capitalization or 
greater, to incorporate, and to take 
from the profits each year a reasona- 
ble dividend for the _ stockholders, 
placing the remainder, which should 
be enough to keep the business grow- 
ing, to surplus and undivided profits 
accounts. In other words, I would 
dispose of profits the same as banks 
and other financial enterprises do. 
Any business that does not pay a 
dividend to its stockholders, and add 
to its surplus each year sufficient to 
keep it growing, is not, in my opinion, 
a good venture. 


From $6,000 to $600,000 


My profit-sharing system has made 
it possible for a retail hardware store 
in a poor farming section to increase 
its volume of sales from $6,000 in 
1896, to $600,000 in 1920. 
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Coolidge Under Pressure for Extra Session 


of Congress 


Progressives Want Federal Legislation to Cure All 
Ills—Conservatives Believe Natural Laws 


(WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 20, 1923) 


HILE President Coolidge’s first 
W week’s work in the White House 

has covered every topic from 
cabbages to kings and from the hard 
coal strike in Pennsylvania to the price 
of wheat in Nebraska, the leading sub- 
ject to which his attention has been 
drawn by scores of Senators and Con- 
gressmen who have called upon him 
has been the desirability of summoning 
an extra session of Congress. On this 
point public men are divided and al- 
though the opponents of the project 
outnumber its advocates two to one 
the latter make up in vociferation what 
they lack in numbers. 

It is a curious phenomenon that as 
soon as Congress adjourns and the 
people at large begin to breathe a little 
more freely, relying upon the working 
of the natural laws to maintain the 
prosperity of the country, a contingent 
of Senators and Congressmen descend 
upon the White House with demands 
for an extra session to provide pana- 
ceas for all ills. The men who run the 
Congress evidently have a great deal 
more confidence in its wisdom than 
have the business men of the country. 


Testing Coolidge’s Mettle 


Possibly some of the progressive 
leaders who have journeyed to the 
White House to tell Mr. Coolidge that 
if he would save the Nation he must 
call Congress together at the -earliest 
possible date are merely testing our 
new Executive’s mettle. From their 
expressions upon leaving the Presi- 
dent’s office they do not seem to feel 
they have made any very great im- 
pression on the Presidential mind. 

But that’s Coolidge’s way. He 
listens to everybody quietly—rather 
unresponsively—and the _ enthusiast 
who hopes to carry him off his feet by 
his eloquence soon finds himself gasp- 
ing for breath while the President 
hasn’t turned an eyelash. 

One reason why a certain contingent 
of the Congressional crowd is demand- 
ing an extra session is the fact that 
we are now within fourteen months of 
a new election which is a very short 
time for Senators and Representatives 
to convince their constituents that they 
have done everything possible for them 
in the way of guiding a new adminis- 
tration at Washington. In fact the 


Must Be Relied Upon 
By W. L. Crounse 


average Federal legislator usually finds 
himself between the devil and the deep 
sea in trying to decide whether he can 
make the greatest impression upon his 
constituency by appearing to be very 
busy in Washington or by industriously 
stumping his own district. 

Usually they compromise by seeking 
to force a preliminary session of the 
new Congress which ought to enable 
them to get back to the dear folks at 
home early the following summer and 
before rival political booms have had 
a chance to make much headway. 


Some Difference of Opinion 


President Coolidge had hardly re- 
turned from the Harding obsequies at 
Marion before he was deluged with 
advice regarding an extra session. In 
fact before he went to Marion Senator 
Shipstead, farmer-labor senator from 
Minnesota, told him that Congress 
should be convened immediately. 

Curiously enough on the same day 
Representative John M. Nelson, a 
Republican of Wisconsin and an ener- 
getic member of the progressive bloc, 
said that a call would do no good. 

Soon after Mr. Coolidge moved his 
desk from the Willard Hotel to the 
White House Representative Young of 
North Dakota told him that Congres- 
sional legislation was necessary imme- 
diately in the Northwest to save a very 
serious situation. Farmers, he said, 
were in a desperate plight with wheat 
selling below the cost of production. 

Mr. Young wanted the United States 
Grain Corporation revived as a possible 
remedy. ‘He had a petition numerously 
signed by northwestern wheat growers 
urging Congressional assistance. 


Experienced Leaders Oppose Session 


But the Old Guard in both Senate 
and House are against an extra session. 
They do not believe that Congress can 
provide any cure-alls, even if such 
remedies are seriously needed, and they 
greatly fear the coming together of 
Congress for the avowed purpose of 
meeting certain emergencies which it is 
extremely doubtful that any form of 
legislative measure can satisfactorily 
cope with. 

The old stagers take the view that it 
isn’t safe to promise the people relief 
unless you can give it to them—at least 
it isn’t safe to do it within fourteen 


months of an election, for on several 


occasions the fact has been demon- 
strated that the voters can remember 
many things for at least fourteen 
months. 

Summarizing the situation respecting 
the probability of the calling of Con- 
gress, it should be said that thus far 
no visible progress has been made in 
convincing Mr. Coolidge that he should 
change his original resolution not to 
summon an extra session. He believes 
today that the wisest course for him 
to pursue is to take up one by one 
the various problems confronting his 
administration and give them the most 
thoughtful consideration, postponing 
the coming together of Congress—the 
chief bugbear of a new President— 
as long as possible. 


A Tariff Roorback 


Attorneys representing importing 
interests that have filed applications 
for reductions in import duties on cer- 
tain commodities, anticipating unfavor- 
able action by the Tariff Commission, 
are beginning to circulate propaganda 
to the effect that if the flexible provi- 
sions of the Tariff Act are held to be 
unconstitutional the entire Tariff Act 
will be held null and void by the 
Supreme Court. That there will be, 
in all human probability, proceedings 
to test the constitutionality of the 
flexible provisions is admitted, but no 
really good lawyer believes that if the 
Supreme Court found the power that 
belongs to Congress alone, it would 
nullify the entire act. 

As in the case of many other very 
important and more or less involved 
enactments, the Act contains a “saving 
clause,” which provides that if any 
part of the law be declared invalid no 
other part should be affected by such 
decision. The statements in support 0) 
the assertions that if the flexible pro- 
visions are held to be invalid the entire 
act would be vitiated are based upon 
the alleged fact that Congress was un- 
certain as to what might be the proper 
rate of duty in the emergency existing 
when it was enacted, and left it for 
the Tariff Commission to ascertain the 
proper rate upon further investigation 
into the subject matter; that had it not 
been for the provisions of Section 315 





(Continued on page 84) 
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HE hardware man who is fond 

of fishing or who in season takes 

a few days off in the woods 
with his gun usually sells more sport- 
ing goods—because he knows how to 
appeal to the men who have the same 
hobbies. The one who likes to putter 
around the house himself usually 
sells more tools and paint and build- 
ers’ hardware—because he knows 
what is in the minds of the men who 
buy those things and because the 
goods are not just things to sell but 
things to use. 

And what applies to fishing rods 
and varnish applies to enameled 
ware—the more you know how it is 
used the more you can sell. Not that 
the tired hardware dealer, when he 
goes home, should do the _ house- 
work—although plenty of profitable 
hints can be picked up while “doing 
the dishes.” But watching (un- 
obtrusively) how things are done in 
the kitchen, asking tactful ques- 
tions, and glancing through women’s 
magazines occasionally will go far 
as substitutes for actual experience. 


What’s a “Pectin”? 


Do you know what a “pectin” is? 
No, it is not a disease, nor is it a 
trade name for a metal alloy. It is 


Preserving Time Profits and 


Those Peculiar ‘‘Pectins”’ 


the secret of making jellies, dis- 
covered only in recent years by 
government experts—it is that sub- 
stance in fruit which makes jellies 
“jell.” New developments like this, 
which our mothers, for all their skill, 
did not know, are making preserving 
more popular with women by taking 
the chance out of preserving. By 
making pectic extract from apples 
or the white peel of citrus fruits and 
putting some of the extract into their 
cherry jelly or whatever it may be, 
women can be absolutely sure of suc- 
cessful jellies. 

If you were to glance through Cir- 
cular 254 issued by the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington you 
would find recipes for making and 
using pectin. The government’s in- 
structions call for enameled ware, 
probably because enameled ware will 
not discolor the pectin nor be injured 
by the acid in the fruit. Now, 
wouldn’t this hint to a woman buy- 
ing cooking utensils be just as strong 
a selling point as a little tip on mix- 
ing paints would be to a man buying 
them? 

Again, take the high price of sugar 
and what it means to enameled ware 
sales in preserving time. There are 
still plenty of women who make jams 





and jellies the way their grand- 
mothers used to make them—by 
overloading them with sugar so that 
they would “keep.” But the up-to- 
date housewife knows that it is un 
necessary to use so much sugar— 
especially when prices are high. She 
knows that the secret of making pre- 
serves that will keep is in having all 
the operations sterile. This is pos- 
sible if enameled ware is used for 
cooking, because of its smooth, por- 
celain-like surface, and sterilized air- 
tight jars are used for containers. 
Wouldn’t such hints for saving sugar 
sell more enameled ware preserving 
kettles and funnels and jar sterilizers 
as well as glass jars and rubber 
rings? They would and they do. 


Giving Out Preserving Information 


These are only two examples of 
how little facts can make big sales. 
A glance through the women’s maga- 
zines and the advertising in any 
magazine shows how strong is the 
interest of women in recipes and 
hints and new ways of cooking. Why 
not make your store headquarters for 
such information about preserving? 
A few dollars invested in the leading 
women’s magazines and a few cents 
in getting the splendid government 
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bulletins on the subject will make 
your store almost as popular as a 
bridge party by the social leader of 
the town. Keep these publications 
at the enameled ware counters, in 
charge of one of the salespeople as 
“librarian.” Call attention to the 
fact that you have this information 
in your advertising and by means of 
a card in your window. 

Another good use of this material 
is quoting recipes and hints in news- 
paper advertising and in circulars. 
Cards giving these recipes on one 
side and on the other side advertis- 
ing the proper enameled ware 
utensils to use in preserving are 
very effective because they will be 
kept. 


Keep the Sales Force in Touch 


The salespeople who attend to the 
housewares counters, also, should 
keep up with the latest methods so 
that they can talk understandingly 
and sympathetically to the women 
who are or who should be interested 
in preserving. And just as telling 
fish stories will sell dry-flies, so put- 
ting in a word or two of gossip about 
Mrs. Smith’s success with her straw- 
berries this year will sell enameled 
ware preserving kettles. 


The Needed Utensils 


The utensils to feature in preserv- 
ing time are second in range only to 
those in a June bride’s complete out- 
fit. One of the big points about the 
enameled ware line in connection 
with preserving is the possibility of 
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very attractive combination sales. 
There are so many articles used in 
“putting up” time that half a dozen 
combinations, properly priced, can 
be arranged to draw customers. Here 
is a list of utensils needed: 

Preserving kettles, colander, ladle, 
skimmer, long spoon, pitcher, bowl, 
rinsing pan, measuring cup, sauce- 
pans, jar sterilizer, dipper, fruit jar 
funnel. 

By combining the first five items 
a minimum combination is obtained; 
by adding another size kettle and the 
sixth item, a little more elaborate one 
may be made up; another good com- 
bination adds a different size pre- 
serving kettle and two or three of the 
other items. A complete outfit would 
include all of these—and two of some 
pieces. 


How About Preserving Accessories? 


Then there are the accessories: 
Glass jars (sizes ranging from 1% 
pint up to 2 quarts), jelly glasses of 
various sizes and shapes, rubber 
rings of a good popular brand, jar 
lifters for manipulating hot jars, 
racks for holding them, jar wrenches 
and openers, paring knives, straw- 
berry hullers and pineapple eyers, 
scales for weighing out the sugar 
and fruit, paraffin wax and gummed 
labels. 

It is the window in which the big 
selling opportunity comes during pre- 
serving time. If window displays sell 
goods—and striking windows have 
been known to pay a good part of the 
rent—then at preserving time the 
clever window man can outdo him- 
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self. What more can tie most artis. 
tic or the most hard-headed window 
display man ask than fruits and 
flowers in gay colors, jars of mouth- 
watering jams and neat, home-like 
enameled ware? These props can be 
easily made up into displays which 
will make any woman who sees them 
stop, look and come right in. 


Display Fruit in Season 


In selecting the fruit and vege- 
tables to display it is best, of course, 
to use those in season at the time. 
In most places the more popular 
things put up are: July—currants, 
raspberries, cherries, peas; August— 
peaches, plums, blackberries, toma- 
toes, corn; September—pears, crab- 
apples, quinces. Call attention to 
these in cards in your window like 
“Blackberry jam! Think of it! Put 
it up in enameled ware.” 


An Attractive Display 


Here is a simple window, illustrat- 
ed in the accompanying illustration, 
showing how to get the most out of 
the opportunities in preserving 
equipment. On a box or platform 
covered with attractive material set 
a tier or two of jars (filled with jam 
if possible); around them set the 
enameled ware and surmount the 
whole with a tray of vegetables and 
a bowl of fruit. And many dealers 
have found a way of making the 
windows sure-fire attention-grabbers 
by staging a contest for the best jars 
of jellies and showing them, with the 
names of the winners, in the window. 


Signposts to Success:—Keep to Your Course 


And no more would the shifting and shunting, 


ORE people fail because they waste too much 


not. 


valuable time in just wandering aimlessly about, 
darting here and yon instead of determining where 
they want to go and then making straight for that 
point, than by reason of actual inefficiency if they 
would only have the good sense to keep to a fixed 


course. 


Some people kill time and lose out in the business 
game by listless drifting, while others spend all sorts 
of energy just dashing here and there, sort of cock- 
roach fashion. They actually wear themselves out 
without getting anywhere at all. Imagine a ship set- 
ting out on its voyage with point of landing decided 
upon and everything properly set, and then making 
any number of false starts before it actually got away 
from its dock, and continuing its foolish policy of go- 
ing in this direction and then in that. Wouldn’t such 
a ship stand a pretty good chance of being wrecked, 
and if it ever did reach its destination safely, would 
the passengers sailing on it be likely to want to choose 
this ship for another voyage? They certainly would 


the backing and filling type of individual gain or hold 
the confidence of the public. 


People of the undecided, uncertain type are not to 


be depended upon. They may do a job well and do it 
in good time, but on the other hand the chances are 
much in favor of their bungling the business alto- 
gether. 

Determine on some course, not only on what you 
want and intend to do, but how you will do it, and 
then go ahead and accomplish the task, saving time 
and energy by sticking to the course you have laid 
out. Of course there are exceptions to all rules, and 
people often change their professions or businesses 
several times before they find the place best suited to 
their talents and abilities. But don’t spend a whole 
life switching from one thing to another. Find the 
niche into which you will fit as speedily as possible 
and then fit yourself into it, determine just as quickly 
as you can where you want to go and then head in that 
direction. 
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J. A Hiener 


S the result of consistent news- 
A paper advertising, courteous 
and fair dealing, the Hiener 
Hardware Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
has successfully conducted more than 
1000 consecutive weekly sales. Al- 
most twenty years ago W. C. Hiener 
and his brother, John A., organized 
the Hiener Hardware Co. The store 
was opened Dec. 3, 1903. The first 
week of business shaving sticks were 
offered at 7 cents apiece in order to 
attract trade and attention. The 
second week knives were on sale at 
6 cents each. Every week since a 
single item has been put up as a spe- 
cial offered at an attractive price. 


1000 Sales in 19 Years 

The company recently celebrated 
its one thousandth weekly sale by of- 
fering any article in stock at a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. Think of 1000 
weekly sales, covering a period of 
more than nineteen years. 
With such a record the 
Hiemer Hardware Co. has 
something to be proud of. =: 
The response given the : 
thousandth sale proves : 
that Wheeling is perfectly : 
willing to patronize the 
Hiener brothers and their 
weekly sales for another 
nineteen years. 

The Wheeling Register, 
the paper in which the 
firm’s first advertisement 
appeared, cOmments: “A 
change in times may be 


it pats 


do likewise. 
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1000 Special 
Sales 
in 19 Years 
—T'hat’s the 
Record of 
the Hiener 


Hardware Co. 


seen in the present prices of the first 
two specials offered nineteen years 
ago. The shaving stick offered then 
at 7 cents is now sold for 35 cents 
and the knife that brought 6 cents 
sells today for 25 cents.” 


One Special a Week 

It has been the custom of this 
store to offer just one item a week 
at a special price. Usually it is a 
seasonal item that is placed on sale. 
On rare occasions two items have 
been offered during the same week. 
At the recent celebration of course 
every article in stock was offered at 
a discount of 20 per cent. 

The Hiener Hardware Co. started 
these weekly sales as an experiment. 
They found them so successful that 
they kept right on holding them and 
their present plans are to continue 
them indefinitely. The firm has al- 


Try It Yourself 


HEN a firm conducts a successful special sale 
Then the trade 
papers get hold of the story and the readers rub 
their hands together and register a vow to go and 
But how many firms have you heard 
of that put on a special sale every week and carried 
out the program for over nineteen successive years. 
That’s what the Hiener Hardware Co. of Wheeling, 
W. Va., did. Why not read the story and then try 
out the idea in your own store? 


itself on the back. 














ways made it a point to offer desir- 
able goods at these sales. Good 
value is given and the public has 
always been satisfied. . Profits have 
not only come directly from these 
sales due to large volume turnover, 
but the company can see in its rec- 
ords that each sale has brought many 
people to the store. 


An Old-Time Ad 

The Wheeling Register, dated 
Dec. 3, 1903, carries an advertise- 
ment of the Hiener Hardware Co. 
reading: 

“The public has had all sorts of 
sales, discount sales, auction sales, 
and others; but never before has it 
had a real, genuine bargain sale such 
as is being offered by the Hiener 
company. When a thing is to be 
done, if it is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well.” 

This contrasts strongly 
with the recent celebration 
advertisement, which took 
large space and told a very 
direct story. A wide varie- 
ty of items have been offer- 
ed in these sales. Practi- 
cally every common item in 
a hardware stock has been 
offered. If the sale plan 
has worked once a week for 
nineteen years for the 
Hiener Hardware Co., it 
certainly will work once in 
a while for you. 
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Does a Convention 


ID you ever attend the convention of wholesalers, 
manufacturers, jobbers or retail merchants? If you 
have, you no doubt have made some observations 
on your own account. If you have not, I just wish 

to say here in passing that there is a good deal that goes on 
at a convention that does not appear on the surface. 


Now I want to write this article about conventions 
strictly from the salesman’s point of view. There are a 
good many individuals who are inclined to speak lightly 
of conventions. They say they are a waste of time—that 
associations are only organized to pay salaries to secretaries—that it is a terrible bore to have to 
sit in hot sessions on a hard chair and listen to amateur orators advertise themselves. I have 
had men say to me after Mr. Smith had made an oration—“Well, of course, it is all right for Smith 
to be in training to be an orator but I do not see why I should pay $10 per day at an hotel to 
come, sit here and have him practise on me.” 


“They often devote most of their time to 
entertaining” 


Then of course at every convention there are a few men who run things. These few leaders 
are always popping up in the meeting and correcting somebody else or explaining some previous 
remarks that they themselves had made. They are regular Jack-in-the-boxes. 


Now of course about 90 per cent of a crowd at a convention do the absorbing. Of this large 
majority there are always a considerable list of knockers. They get in their knocking by mak- 
ing facetious remarks about the speakers. They have their little jokes and sometimes these jokes 
are rather cruel. These wise guys lean against the iron railing on the board walk in little groups. 
They smoke large cigars and among themselves they exchange delightful little pleasantries about 
the officials of the association and the members of committees. It is interesting to hear these 
talks but would these gentlemen do the work that these members of committees are doing? No, 
my dear Clarence, they would not. They do not belong to the working phalanx. They just stand 
around and criticize. It is a whole lot easier to do this than to attempt something constructive. 


Personally, while fully recognizing the funny side of some conventions and sizing up all the 
human nature that displays itself there in its good and bad forms just as human nature is in 
evidence everywhere on earth, I am convinced that association meetings are good things not 
only for the trade but also for the individual members. However, the great advantage of con- 
ventions is not so much in the papers that are read, but in the informal exchange of ideas be- 
tween the merchants, jobbers or manufacturers who are brought together. Friendships are 
made that are very valuable and these friendships last a lifetime. I have made friendships my- 
self at conventions that are worth all the tiresome papers I have been compelled to absorb. 


Of course the secretaries of these various associations are usually the butt of all the com- 
plaints. If anything goes wrong in the hotel management—if the oysters are warm instead of 
being cold—if a delegate’s bedroom does not suit him, the blame is always laid at his door. 


In many associations no self-respecting secretary can allow any real compelling idea ever to 
develop in convention. If some conventions ever developed a real big idea it would naturally 
lead to the members taking sides on the idea because of course the bigger the idea, the more 
the membership would differ in regard to it. Then naturally the big idea would require some 
energetic man behind it to push it along. This man would naturally become prominent in the 
convention meetings. He would get some advertising out of the idea. Other members would 
object to this advertising. They would say, as they leaned against the iron railing—Well, did 
we all come down here to this connvention and pay our money just so Smith can be advertised 
all over the country?” So under these conditions it is the job of some secretaries not only 
to kill off big ideas but to kill big men who may start developing an idea. This killing process 
is done in several ways. Sometimes the big man is elected president and when this is done, 
he is so wrapped up in red tape that he has no time to devote to his idea. Other times he is 
buried in a committee and then occasionally he is systematically snubbed and ignored. You see 
if a great idea is to develop in any such association, not only the secretary but the president and 
the other officers of the association would either have to be against that idea for for it. 





nflean W ork or Play? 
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- It may be a great deal better for all concerned for the 
real work to be done on the outside. I happen to know that 


JeNT/On ee 











once there existed in the hardware trade a little association So 
of just four or five men. This association had no name—no @ pr 
secretary—no minutes and nobody ever made an oration. eet 
Occasionally these four or five members of this body got 
together in this city or that, played golf and had dinner. ia ae eee 
7 Some salesmen work very hard at 
These few men, I happen to know, (this was years ago) ex- pensesadiveir tees 


erted a larger influence in the hardware business at the time 

than any or all of the associations. The story of this little 

golf club would make decidedly interesting reading. As I remember, they played a very poor 
game of golf. In fact, if my memory serves me correctly, they talked more about other things 
than they did about golf. When they agreed, certain practical things were accomplished. I some- 
times wonder if the heads of these large houses ever play golf together now. If they do not I 
suggest that they get together again because I am sure if they will conduct their meetings just 
as they did in the old days it will be for the good of the entire hardware trade. 


Therefore in conclusion I just wish to invite the attention of manufacturers, jobbers and retail 
merchants to the manner in which some salesmen conduct themselves at conventions. Suppose 
a house sends four or five representatives to a convention. This will cost that house in hotel 
bills and in entertaining charges somewhere from $75 to $100 per day. Now what usually hap- 
pens? These representatives of this particular house often devote most of their time to enter- 
taining each other. They form a little cast-iron club of their own that you could not break 
into even with an ice pick. If they take their wives with them they not only walk together 
on the boardwalk but they eat every meal together. Yes, it is very pleasant to see a large manu- 
facturing concern represented by such handsome gentlemen and such lovely ladies who have a 
perfectly beautiful time at the convention entirely among themselves. When they return of 
course they will tell the president, who O. K.’s the expense account, how hard they worked. 
Well, naturally, when one goes to a convention, he should go with a definite idea. If the idea 
is simply to have a vacation and enjoy themselves with their best friends, that is entirely proper 
and correct. If, however, the idea is to come in contact, talk over business matters or make 
friends with possible customers, then an entirely different plan must be put into effect. 


I have noticed that the salesmen of some houses worked very hard at conventions. They 
worked systematically and I have taken the trouble to find out upon what plan they worked. 
I have found that these men first make up a complete list, as nearly as possible, of the mer- 
chants who are attending the convention. Sometimes these lists are prepared in advance by the 
salesmen on the various territories sending in a list of names of the dealers who expect to at- 
tend the convention. Then if there are several salesmen representing one house they are supplied 
by the house with a list of the amount of the purchases, the payments, etc., of each of these 
dealers. Then the dealers attending the convention are allotted to each salesman. In other 
words, it is the business of each salesman to see certain dealers. He takes the card of this dealer 
with the amount of his purchases and the information in regard to the account and on this card 
after he has had a talk with him, he makes notes of the conversation. Now of course these 
salesmen do not advertise broadcast the fact that they are working systematically to see every 
dealer. They arrange introductions. They see that one dealer who is friendly introduces them 
to another dealer whose business they want. They see that the friendly dealer puts in a good 
word for their house on their line of goods. These several salesmen do not entertain each other. 
They scatter and can be seen entertaining their customers. At the grand banquet you do not 
find the salesmen of this house all sitting at the same table. You will note them scattered at vari- 
ous tables. Of course every day they meet in some hotel room and compare notes. 


From the standpoint of the value of the convention to the house, it is hardly necessary to 
say which system produces the best results. I mean the system of salesmen and their wives 
entertaining each other or the salesmen and their wives entertaining the customers of the house. 
In one case the convention is simply a holiday. In the other case I am sure very substantial, 
lasting and satisfactory business results follow. THE SALES MANAGER. 
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CURRENT NEWS 





DRUG STORES SELL TOO 
MANY HARDWARE 
ARTICLES 


New York Jobber Advises 
tailers to Sit Up 
and Act 


Local trade topics were discussed at 
a meeting of the newly organized 
Greenville Hardware Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Jersey City, held in Jersey 
City Aug. 15. Julius Freedman, presi- 
dent, presided. H. E. Masback, sales 
manager of the Masback Hardware Co., 
82 Warren Street, New York City, was 
the principal speaker of the evening. 
Mr. Masback said in part: 

“Speaking about displays — while 
passing through the Grand Central 
Terminal recently, I noticed in the Lig- 
gett drug store a fine display of electric 
irons, electric fans, electric toasters, 
sterno stoves and thermos bottles. This 
proves conclusively that retail drug- 
gists have started to be general mer- 
chants. They do well, too. They change 
their window displays frequently. They 
dress their windows with merchandise 
appropriate for the time of the year, 
and they are unquestionably selling 
large quantities of merchandise that 
should be sold in retail hardware 
stores. 

“I believe it is very essential, there- 
fore, for every hardware dealer to sit 
up and take notice and have his win- 
dows dressed properly at all times. 
Not only should the window be dressed 
properly, but the inside of the store 
should be kept clean, light and neat. 
It should not be necessary for a cus- 
tomer to walk over a roll of barbed wire 
and a keg of nails to try and get into 
your store. 

“During the summer months, when 
you may not be so busy, you should do 
your housecleaning. Make all the 
changes you contemplate. Do not sit 
on a bench or chair reading the news- 
paper just because business is slow. 
Devote your time to fixing up your 
store.” 

Following Mr. Masback’s address 
there was a discussion of the various 
problems of the retail hardware mer- 
chant in the Greenville section. 


Re- 


Firemen Toss Toys to Kids 
at “Philly” Fire 


Children almost succeeded in disrupt- 
ing the fire lines during a recent blaze 
in the hardware store of Harry Snader, 
Philadelphia, Pa., when firemen began 
tossing toys, carts and tricycles from 
one of the upper windows of the build- 
ing. For a while it literally “rained” 
toys and it was not long before young- 
sters of all ages living within a radius 

. five blocks of the fire were very 
much on hand. 

The flames were confined to the third 
floor of the building and the loss was 
estimated at $4,500. Much of the store 
room stock was saved by firemen, who 
threw large quantities to the street. 








Bridgewater Plow Corp. 
to Make “Leader” Line 


The Bridgewater Plow Corp., manu- 
facturer of garden plows and culti- 
vators, Bridgewater, Va., has recently 
taken over the entire business of the 
Leader Garden Tool Co., successors to 
the Leader Plow Co., Inc., Staunton, 
Va., and will manufacture the “Leader” 
line of garden plows in addition to its 
own line. This move greatly enlarges 
the company’s manufacturing facilities 
and will also eliminate the confusion 
which has heretofore resulted from the 
similarity of the two lines. W. A. 
Payne, former president and manager 
of the Leader company, will act as man- 
ager of the Bridgewater organization. 


Bristle Shortage Reported 
Brushes May Advance 


Brush manufacturers report a seri- 
ous shortage of bristles. Some of the 
longer sizes are out of the market en- 
tirely. The scarcity of bristles is ex- 
pected to make prices higher in the 
fall. There is an adverse feeling to 
higher prices, as manufacturers see 
before them a healthy prosperity, with 
goods selling at present price levels. 
Labor is so scarce that raw materials 
are being given out to experienced 
brushmakers who have spare time to 
work on them. 


Parker Wire Goods Co. 
Starts Operations 


Operations have recently been started 
in the new plant of the Parker Wire 
Goods Co., Washington and Lamartine 
Streets, Worcester, Mass. The new 
factory contains 44,000 ft. of floor space 
and is thoroughly modern and fireproof. 
An-underground air current system has 
been installed, which by suction re- 
moves the acid fumes from the varnish- 
ing departments. A large amount of 
new machinery has also been installed. 

The officials of the company are: 
E. D. Priest chairman; Howard W. 
Nestor, vice-president and treasurer; 
Frank Tupper, director; W. H. Law- 
rence, production manager; W. H. 
McCormick, office manager, and W. A. 
Peterson, sales manager. 


J. P. O’Connor Branch Manager 
for E. C. Atkins & Co. 


John P. O’Connor, who has been con- 
nected with E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., 
saw manufacturer, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has recently been appointed manager of 
the company’s branch office at Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. O’Connor succeeds the late 
C. E. Hurlbert. 





CERTAIN-TEED CO. 
PROFITS EXPAND 


Operating Profit Placed 
at $2,802,245 


A gross operating profit of $2,802,- 
245 is reported by The Certain-Teed 
Products Corp., New York City, for 
the six months ending June 30. This 
figure compares with a profit of 
$1,605,192 for the same period last year. 

George M. Brown, president of the 
company, in a recent statement to 
stockholders, said: 

“We took over complete management 
of the plants of Cook Linoleum Co. 
and Standard Inlaid Mfg. Co. and Acme 
Cement Plaster Co. as of April 28, and 
there was little opportunity to secure 
the benefit of operating as a single 
unit during the first six months. The 
work of adjusting them to a single man- 
agement and reshaping our organiza- 
tion for the enlarged works was prac- 
tically completed June 30 and all ex- 
penses of such adjustment have been 
provided for. 

“In taking over the newly acquired 
properties it was deemed desirable to 
have our statement reflect the sound 
appraisal values of all of our proper- 
ties as per recent appraisals taken by 
George W. Goethals & Co. and Ford, 
Bacon & Davis. These adjustments to 
appraisal values were merged with our 
surplus to Des. 31, 1922, against which 
we charged off good will and the ex- 
penses of the bond issue, etc., the net 
credit being segregated as capital sur- 
plus. Good will has been written down 
to $1.00. 

“Had final payment been made Jan. 
1 for the additional properties and 
bonds and stocks issued as of that date, 
the bond interest and dividends carried 
beginning Jan. 1, 1923, would have cost 
the company $157,308.36 less than was 
repaid to former stockholders of the 
acquired companies as a share in the 
earnings between Jan. 1 and April 28, 
when they were paid in full for their 
properties; and in that case the net 
earnings and credit to surplus would 
have been $576,959.14, or an earning 
of $6.27 per share of common stock for 
the six months period, instead of 4.56 
per share actually shown for that 
period. 

“We now have sixteen manufactur- 
ing plants located in all sections of the 
United States so that we may readily 
reach the market for consumption of 
our products. We are finding our en- 
larged plants up to our expectations. 


Eberline Goes to Lakeside Forge 


William Eberline, manager of the 
Chicago store of the Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass., 
has resigned to become assistant sales 
manager of the Lakeside Forge ©o., 
Erie, Pa. 
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Bates Retires From 
Sterling Tire Corp. 


Charles Austin Bates, organizer of 
the Sterling Tire Corp., Rutherford, 
N. J., has disposed of the controlling 
interest and will withdraw from active 
participation in the affairs of the com- 
pany the first of the year, according 
to a statement recently issued. 

The management is continued by A. 
A. Altschuler, who has been president 
since 1919. Other officers are Otto 
Basten, vice-president, who has been 
production manager for ten years; 
Joseph A. Miller, who has been treas- 
urer from the date of organization, and 
W. A. Ryan, secretary and auditor. 
Mr. Altschuler is also president of the 
International Fidelity & Insurance Co. 
of Jersey City. Bartlett Greene, until 
recently secretary, has resigned to ac- 
cept an important position with the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
of which Spencer Welton (president of 
Sterling Tire Corp. (1917-19) is vice- 
president. Frederick A. Goddard, 2nd 
vice-president, resigned to become 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Automotive Hardware Corp., New 
York. 

Present directors of the Sterling 
Tire Corp., in addition to the officers, 
are: J. M. Rector, Jersey City, presi- 
dent West Bergen Trust Co.; Walter 
Little, Paterson, N. J., silk manufac- 
turer; Frank A. Ball, president L. S. 
Starrett Tool Co., Athol Mass., F. J. 
Schwarz, architect, New York; Her- 
os R. Welch, capitalist, Westfield, 


In 1922 the corporation is said to 
have produced 244,000 tires, which it 
sold, it is reported, for $2,707,257.34, 
with operating profits in excess of $250,- 
000. The business so far this year is 
satisfactory, it is said, though in some- 
what less volume than last year in the 
same months. 





Office Records Lost 
at Pike Mfg. Co. Fire 


The office building of the Pike Mfg. 
Co., Pike, N. H., was recently destroyed 
by a fire which occasioned the loss of 
parts of its records, including current 
orders, correspondence and supporting 
records, although the major documents 
in the vault were saved. In order that 
the confusion resulting from the fire 
may be speedily overcome, the company 
1s requesting duplicate copies of corre- 
spondence and orders from those doing 
business with the firm. 





Starks Incorporate 
and Expand 


George L. Starks & Co., Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., has recently incorporated 
the firm of The George L. Starks Hard- 
ware Co., Inc., Plattsburg, N. Y., for 
the purpose of taking over the busi- 
ness of the Sowles Hardware Co. The 





company will cooperate with the Sara- 
nac Lake Co. and will have access to 
its stock of merchandise and will estab- 
lish in Plattsburg a similar organiza- 
tion, carrying all the lines that are 
now carried at the Saranac Lake store. 
Richard P. Croake, who has had years 
of experience at Saranac Lake, will be 
the officer in charge of the Plattsburg 
business. ; 

It is established as a $100,000 cor- 
poration and is said to be in a position 
to serve the majority of the retail 
stores throughout the Lake Champlain 
territory and in Vermont. Business 
will be conducted on a wholesale and 
retail plan. The directors are M. J. 
Callanan, Keeseville, N. Y.; George L. 
Starks, Saranac, N. Y., and Charles H. 
Finnegan, Saranac, N. Y. Catalogs 
and jobbing prices are requested. 





Amer. Thermos Bottle Co. 
Opens N. Y. Office 


The American Thermos Bottle Co. 
recently moved its general sales office 
and display room from Norwich, Conn., 
to 366 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, where exceptional facilities are 
available, it is said, for the display of 
its line of thermos bottles. 

The company’s new headquarters is 
conveniently located for both visiting 
buyers and those permanently located 
in the city. It is also located near the 
metropolitan wholesale and retail dis- 
tricts, and it is also within easy reach 
of all railroad terminals, principal 
hotels, theaters, etc. 

J. W. Neil, who has been identified 
as sales manager with several impor- 
tant companies, has been appointed 
general sales manager and is now act- 
ing in that capacity. 





Marion Tool Works Appoints 
Representatives 


The Marion Tool Works, Inc., Marion, 
Ind., has recently appointed Chas. W. 
Hagenan, 98 Park Place, New York 
City, as sales representative for the 
New York metropolitan district. The 
L. W. Stewart Sales Co., 327 Dixie 
Terminal, Cincinnati, Ohio, is to repre- 
sent the company in the Middle West, 
including Illinois south of Chicago, In- 
diana, Ohio, outside of the city of Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Wheeling, 
W. Va. The states of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, excepting cities of Milwaukee 
and Racine, North and South Dakota 
will also be covered by the Stewart 
company. In the city of Cleveland the 
eg | will be represented by A. L. & 
G. B. Holmes, 305 Plymouth Building, 
Cleveland, and in the Southern terri- 
tory, east of the Mississippi and south 
of Ohio, by John E. Chumbley Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. In the Pacific Coast 
territory, west of Denver, the company 
will be represented by Thomas W. Gard- 
— 820 Market Street, San Francisco, 

al. 











PROMINENT SPEAKERS 
DISCUSS BUSINESS 
AT CHICAGO 


678 Merchants Attend Big 
Mid-Summer Council 


The two-day session of the Inter- 
state Merchants’ Council, of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, held at 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Aug. 7 and 
8, was attended by 678 merchants. 
Paul Davis, Waterloo, Iowa, president 
of the Council, presided at the meetings. 
A silent tribute was paid to the late 
President Harding. In Mr. Davis’ ad- 
dress, he said, “The solution of the 
farmers’ difficulties lies in diversifica- 
tion of crops and not in the promises 
of politicians.” 

W. Frank McClure, of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, spoke on the 
fundamentals of advertising. Homer J. 
Buckley told how to “Plug the leaks in 
retail selling.’ George R. Schaeffer, 
advertising manager of Marshall Field 
& Co., talked on the “Theories of ad- 
vertising and their practical applica- 
tion.” 

At the general afternoon session O. 
A. Johnson, Herbst Department Store, 
Fargo, N. D., spoke on “How we survey 
our market.” E. H. Scull, expert ac- 
countant, talked on “Planning your 
business.” John W. Gorby, well known 
to hardware men and business promo- 
tion expert of the Cyclone Fence Co., 
told the dealers “How to sell more 
goods.” “How we build business in 
the West” was the topic of an address 
by Dr. W. J. Hindley, executive and 
educational director of the Washington 
State Retailers’ Association. Curtis 
M. Johnson, the well-known hardware 
dealer of Rush City, Minn., discussed 
costs in his talk on “How I know my 
costs.” , 

Other speakers were: J. W. Knapp, 
Lansing, Mich.; C. B. Partridge, editor 
of Dry Goods Reporter; Charles A. 
Kuhl, Galesburg, Ill.; A. R. Kroh, Good- 
year Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The 
entire convention spent Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Marigold Gardens, where 
they had dinner and visited the fur 
show, as guests of the Chicago Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

W. L. Ware, commissioner of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, ar- 
ranged the programs and has had direct 
charge of the association since its be- 
ginning. 


—_ — 


E. T. Oliver with Whitman 
& Barnes Mfg. Co. 


Edward T. Oliver, who has been rep- 
resenting the Victor Tool Co. as general 
salesman, has become associated with 
the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Akron, 
Ohio, manufacturer of twist drills and 
reamers. He will represent the com- 
pany in the Ohio territory with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. 
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Jobber Has Plan in Shape 
for Next Spring Sales 


A service selling plan for next spring | 


has been developed by the Bronson & 
Townsend Co., wholesale hardware, 
New Haven, Conn., which is intended 
to assist the retailer in simplifying the 


lines. 

The plan includes a guarantee which, 
it is said, will protect the retailer 
against loss due to a reduction in price 
during the selling season. Reasonable 
assurance is also given that merchan- 
dise ordered for the spring season will 
be delivered before April 1, and that, 
in addition, “fill-in” orders will be for- 
warded promptly. 

The plan also incorporates an ar- 
rangement in regard to payments 
which, without holding up early ship- 
ments, will enable the retailer to turn 
the money invested in seasonable mer- 


| Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
| the hospital in Wilkes-Barre and from 
| there to his home in Norwich, Conn., 
és In prt, { | where he is recuperating rapidly. 

buying and merchandising of his spring | 


| 


| 
} 


| recently 


| men, 
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J. D. Murphy Convalescing 


John D. Murphy, sales representa- 
tive for Turner & Stanton Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn., was recently taken ill at 
He was removed to 





Disston “Crucible” Appears 


The August issue of the Disston | 
Crucible, trade organ of Henry Disston | 
& Sons, Inc., Tacony, Philadelphia, has 
appeared. The magazine, 
which is issued in the interest of mill- 
lumbermen, foresters, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


manual | 


| teachers and those interested in saws, 
| tools and files, is now printed in two 


colors, red and black, and contains a 


' number of instructive articles. 


chandise several times during the course | 


of the season. 


Bristle Buyer Sails for Tour 
of Orient 


| twenty-five years. 
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Obituary 
J. E. Robertson 


James E. Robertson, president J. EB, 
Robertson & Co., El Paso, Tex., died 
suddenly of apoplexy at his home in 
that city on Aug. 5. 

Mr. Robertson was born at Appomat- 
tox Courthouse, Va., in 1871, and had 
been a resident of El Paso nearly 
He was one of the 
pioneer manufacturers’ agents in the 
Southwest and had built up a large 
business in that section and in old 
Mexico. The business will be continued 
under the same name by Francis Wag- 
ner, who has been associated with Mr, 
Robertson since the first of the present 
year. 

Mr. Robertson is survived by his 
widow, two sons, James E., Jr., of Los 
Angeles, and David W. of New York, 


| and three daughters. 


Evinrude President to Visit 
Factory in Munich | 
Christopher J. 


Meyer, president | 


| Evinrude Motor Co., Milwaukee, ex- 


L. M. Rhodes, bristle buyer for The | 


Wooster Brush Co., Wooster, Ohio, re- 
cently sailed on the S. S. Empress of 
China for a five months’ trip to the 
Orient, where he will buy bristles at 
the various sources of supply. 

On Sept. 3 Mr. Rhodes will reach 
Yokohama and from_ thence 
journey to Tokyo, Seoul 


centers in China today and Chinese ex- 


will | 
in Korea, | 
Mukden, Pekin, Tientsin, Shanghai and | 
Hongkong. The bristle supply largely | 


ports of this commodity represent an | 


important item of commerce. 


Bidwell Hdw. Co. Files 
Organization Papers 


A certificate of organization has 


been filed by The Bidwell Hardware | 


Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
C. Bidwell, Bloomfield, 
Harold W. Marshall, Hartford, vice- 
president; Harold F. Bidwell, Bloom- 
field, treasurer. The officers constitute 
the board of directors. 


Frederick | 
is president; | 


U. S. Electrical Tool Co. Moves 


Its Detroit Offce 


The United States Electrical Tool 


Co., manufacturer of portable electri- | 


eally driven drills and grinders, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, has recently moved its | 
Detroit district office from the Mar- | 
quette Building to 50 Canfield Avenue, | 
east, and also its Columbus office from | 
430 North High Street to 509 North | 


Park Avenue. 


At both of the new loca- | 


tions the company will carry a com- | 


plete stock of tools and parts. 


Wooster Holds Outing 


Three hundred employees of 
Wooster Brush Co., Wooster Ohio, were 
guests of the company at its annual 
picnic recently held at Chippewa Lake, 
one of the popular Ohio resorts. The 
program inchided a ball game, sports, 
dancing and bathing, followed by a 


dinner during the late afternoon. 


the | 


pects to sail Sept. 6 from New York 
to visit the Evinrude factory in Mun- | 
ich, Germany, and for general investi- | 
gation of export possibilities through- | 
out Europe. 


Courtland Van Camp 


Courtland Van Camp, president and 
founder Van Camp Hardware & Iron 
Co., Indianapolis, died at his home in 
that city Aug. 7, following a month’s 
illness from heart disease. He was 71 


' years old. 





Did It Ever Happen to You? 





HUM-THE NEW SALESMAN HAS A 

CUSTOMER-TLL JUST HANG 
AROUND AND SEE HOW 
HE HANDLES HER 


wre b- 
= x 














NOT SO GOOD- THATS THE WRONG 
WAY TO START OFF- OUGHT TO 
KNOW ENOUGH NOT TO HANDLE A 
DIFFICULT CUSTOMER wy 
Y 








WONDER HOW HE MANAGED 


. MY- THISLL NEVER DO AT ALL- 
TO HOLD HIS LAST JOB SO 
LONG 





GUESS T'LL HAVE TO BREAK IN-HE'LL 
NEVER SELL ANYTHING AT THIS 
NICE FELLOW, BUT A GREAT 
DISAPPOINTMENT— A 
GREAT DISAPPOINTNE 
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The Bunting Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo., during a sale of electric washing machines 


The Whys and Wherefores of a 
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Record Sale of Electric Washers 


during this hot weather and 

do you come out upon the floor 
to find your salesmen and women 
yawning? Do you hear them fre- 
quently say, ‘Where is everybody ?” 
Do you go out on the street at lunch 
time and see the streets teeming 
with people, people carrying pack- 
ages, as though they had been buy- 
ing something, somewhere? 

And do you then wonder what is 
the matter with your store and your 
stock and your sales people? 

How many times have you gone 
into a store where a salesgirl was 
languidly polishing her finger nails 
and acted extremely bored if you 
bothered her to wait upon you. It 
is when she is least busy that she 
most resents being disturbed. How 
will he keep her busy one asks if the 
customers do not come in: The 
answer is bring them in. Do some- 
thing unusual, something out of the 
ordinary. Get their curiosity 
aroused. 

: One of the largest hardware stores 
In the Middle West held a big special 
sale on refrigerators in refrigerator 
weather. The sale fell rather flat 
and only about one-half the regu- 


_ your sales slipping behind 





By LUCILE E. McNAUGHTON 


lar amount offered at this special 
sale were sold. <A special demon- 
stration on washing machines was 
scheduled for the next week, but it 
seemed apparent that the money to 
be spent in advertising it would be 
wasted. 

After considerable discussion it 
was decided to go ahead as per 
schedule, but everyone was so anx- 
ious to make this sale a real success 
that every possible scheme was tried 
to put it over. 


The Preliminary Steps 


The first step was for the pur- 
chasing agent to take stock with the 
department head and then order 
what machines—quantity and vari- 
ety of styles—would be necessary 
for a good sale. 

The next was to secure a capable 
demonstrator. A colored woman, 
the wife of one of the employees in 
the shipping department and one 
who made a specialty of fine wash- 
ings was secured to demonstrate the 
washer for the week. 

The third step was to secure a list 
of prospects who had looked at wash- 


ers, a list of neighbors of owners of 
washers and a list of people who 
needed washers. Once the list was 
made out the firm went after them 
with a series of letters. The letters 
told of the sale and of a special free 
gift that would be given with each 
washer during the special sale. Lit- 
erature was inclosed giving a com- 
plete description of the washers, and 
these letters were sent out in a series 
of three during the week preceding 
the sale and at two-day intervals. 


Gifts to Purchasers 


The department head made up a 
list of articles that would appeal to 
the housewife. Free gifts nearly al- 
ways accompany each special sale 
and sometimes consist of a case—one 
hundred bars—of a popular grade of 
laundry soap, perhaps a tub, a 
wringer clothes pins, washing pow- 
der, and electric flat iron, any laun- 
dry supplies that would appeal to 
the housewife, to the value of $7 
or $8. 

An ad was planned large enough 
to stand out on the page, three col- 
umns wide and 10 in. high, with at- 
tractive cuts and plenty of white 
space. 
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Just a word regarding this kind of 
advertising: 

The terms must be stated in bold 
type. Sometimes your best custom- 
ers, your most affluent, buy on terms. 
These terms must be reasonable, 
perhaps $5 down and a year to pay 
the balance. This usually is very sat- 
isfactory with the customers. The 
price of the washer must be given, 
the lowest and the highest, so that 
when a customer comes in she will 
have made up her mind that the 
price asked is within reason. 

The. housewife wants to know 
what the washer will do, what it 
will save her, how it will save her 
clothing from wear and tear and 
from loss—how it will save time, if 
it is guaranteed and how long it will 
last. 

The Sale Begins 


When all of these preliminary 
steps had been taken the floor was 
cleared and arranged for the dem- 


PMU Le PCO ee 
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onstration, and a large space in the 
center of the floor was given over to 
the washers. It was necessary to 
show the single tub, the cheapest 
machine, and the big double tub, the 
most expensive machine, the wooden 
tub and the copper tub; all the dif- 
ferent sizes were arranged in a 
semi-circle with the demonstration 
tub in the center. The demonstrator 
was placed where she could demon- 
strate every part of the machine and 
give the sales people all of the assist- 
ance necessary. 

The demonstration tub was filled 
with suds; a bundle of washing was 
brought down each day and a real 
demonstration was given for the 
benefit of every housewife who ap- 
peared upon the scene. The elec- 
tricity was turned on and off in or- 
der to show the working parts in 
action, and particular attention was 
called to various distinctive fea- 
tures. 

The housewife could see for her- 
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self how clean and how white the 
clothes became, how little work there 
was for her to do; and’ it made g 
decided impression. She could gee 
how easy it was, that wash day need 
ne more be blue Monday, but that it 
could very easily be made the easiest 
day of the week. 


A Successful Week 


And was all this effort on the part 
of the employees rewarded? It was, 
indeed. Either the attractiveness of 
the demonstration, the compelling 
power of the price and terms, the 
ease with which the demonstrator 
completed her work, the truthful 
statements in the ads, something 
brought results. 

Regardless of the fact that the 
weather was hot and trade dull in 
many lines, the sale went over big, 
and fifteen more washing machines 
were sold in that one week than had 
ever been sold by that store in any 
single week in its history. 
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The office boy took their letters of introduction to the managing 
editor. He glanced at the letters and turning to the office boy said: 


New York dailies. 


What Would You Have Answered? 


"T HERE was recently an opening for a cub reporter on one of the 
Three students of the Columbia University 

School of Journalism applied for the job. Contrary to their own 

desires they all arrived at the newspaper office at the same time. 


“Bring them all in.” 


They trooped in and stood nervously before the managing editor’s 


desk for nearly a minute before he looked up. 


Suddenly he asked: 


“What is the most interesting thing in the world?” 


The three students hesitated. 


“News,” one of them finally answered. 


“Life,” said the second. 


“People,” said the third. 


“You get the job,” the managing editor said to the one who had 
replied last. “News is interesting but without people there wouldn’t 
Life is sometimes interesting but it is indefinite. 
takes people to make life interesting. Sorry,” he added to the other 


be any news. 


two, “you fellows will have to try again.” 


For very much the same reason HARDWARE AGE will soon begin 
the publication of “Forty Years of Hardware.” 
the most interesting thing in the world. Don’t miss it. Watch for it. 


It’s unusual. 


It is about people, 


MEL 


It 
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It’s Kasy to Steal an Idea But Look Out 


for the Recoil 


Taking the Glory That Belongs to Another Man Is an Old Story 


But the Thief Must Have a Few Ideas of His Own 


Bryant and his father, 

a faithful, earnest, gen- 
tle, old-fashioned country 
doctor, ministered to the sick 
about Cammington, Mass. 
For service lovingly ren- 
dered, sometimes they were 
paid in cash, but more often 





Fs: fifty years Dr. Peter 


or It Will Profit Him Nothing 








accented by a Homeric fever, 
he then being but seventeen 
years of age. 
In the full flush of the 
fever—-the boy scaled a 
poetic rhapsody called “Than- 
i atopsis” which the world 
ever since has labeled one of 
the classiest works of the 











in eggs, butter, cheese, po- 
tatoes, turnips and other 
vegetable currency. 

In the country, fodder being legal tender for all 
honest debts, the doctor, please note, never starves, 
though he may want for the other comforts of life 
and often does. Physicians being able to eat only as 
much as other folks, an excess of food which they can 
neither assimilate into the system or transmute into 
precious metal, becomes slag on the market and is not 
accounted a good banking asset. 


@ Dr. Peter had a son, christened William Cullen. 
According to the original formula, approved by the 
precedents of centuries gone to dust, William Cullen 
was cast to succeed to the medical practice of his 
father and grandfather—some folks said he was in soft. 

But sons cast for predigested jobs that have failed 
to yield their fathers a reasonable return for friendly 
efforts bestowed are apt to think differently and to 
view the prospect as a sentence of slow death, with no 
hope to escape alive. In such circumstances, if they 
are wise, they will look around for a handy alibi why 
something else might suit 
their talents better. 

Let the fact be here stated 
that having other ideas in 
mind; William Cullen vowed 
he would be no doctor—he 
would work for real money, 
not potatoes, cabbage, onions. 
or spinach. 


@ So one day while the ques- 
tion was still in process of 
family debate, the clinical 
history of the Bryant fam- 
ily records the fact, William 
Cullen was seized with a bad 





Stolen laurels oftentumes become hard to carry 


imagination ever written by 
a youth in his teens. 

Having evacuated the com- 
position from his system, he threw it into a trunk as 
a piece of juvenile nonsense, written in response to a 
strange impulse he couldn’t shake off and for which 
he claimed no specia! merit, only casually mentioning 
the fact of its incubation to his father as a passing 
incident of no special consequence. 

For two years the work remained in the trunk un- 
touched. 


@ In the mails one day, Dr. Peter Bryant found a let- 
ter addressed to his son from the editor of the North 
American Review, stating that he had been advised 
that he occasionally wrote poetry and inviting him to 
submit samples at pound rates. 

Whether recalling an admonition once given him by 
his grandfather Snell that poetry would not pay him 
his daily bread or because he had other things to do, 
we do not now know, but the boy, when shown the 
letter, cast it aside, uninterested, without sensing the 
value of the compliment bestowed. 

Ignoring a letter from so important a person as the 
editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review, Dr. Bryant 
thought was bad taste, also 
impolite, ungrateful and dis- 
courteous. It should be an- 
swered. 

Remembering the poem in 
the trunk, the doctor dug it 
out and on his first trip to 
Boston, took it to the editor 
—unbeknownst to said Wil- 
liam Cullen. 

To the delight, as well as 
surprise of the physician, 
the poem was _ accepted. 





attack of the poetic eczema, 





If a man takes credit for your work don’t get mad 


In reading “Thanatopsis,” 
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the editor of the Review recognized in it the minted 
work of a genius, whose name would yet be writ in 
granite and lisped in reverence by millions. 


@ In the excitement of his visit to the office of the 

editor, the doctor, being stricken with a clot on the 

center of memory, omitted to advise that “Thanatopsis” 

was the work of his son, William Cullen Bryant. 
Assuming that it was the work of the doctor, when 

printing it, the editor gave 

the name of the doctor as 

its author. 


Dealer Speaks Seven Languages 


HE Suda Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo., has a 
record probably not equalled in the United 
States. Mr. Suda is obliged to converse in seven 
languages with his customers and he makes every- 
body in the neighborhood feel right at home regard- 
less of the section of the world from whence they 


EADERS of the North 
_& American Review 
read “Thanatopsis” and, 
thrilled by its sparkle and 
exhilarating vitality, sent 
the doctor their congratu- came. 
lations, garnished with 
bouquets of hyacinths, nar- 
cissus and sweet myrtle. 
In a month and three 
days the doctor found him- 
self lifted from the Stygian shades of an obscure 
country medical practice to an eminence among the 
world’s literary immortals. 


discount. 


@ Encouraged by the sensation caused by the publica- 
tion of “Thanatopsis” as reflected by the enthusiasm 
of his readers, the editor of the North American Re- 
view asked the doctor to repeat—please send some 
more good stuff, spiced with tabasco of the same brand. 

The doctor replied that he would like to oblige, but 
alas, all he could write was prescriptions! 

If the editor needed a panacea for the gout, or a 
formula for a good poultice fur a carbuncle, he would 
forward it immediately. As for another poetic elixir, 
he regretted that was not his specialty and he was 
unable to supply according to the specifications sent. 

“Thanatopsis” had been written, he said, by his son, 
William Cullen Bryant, not by him, and he had been 
given credit for the work in mistake—all the credit 
belonged to the boy. 

Sonny was a precocious youngster—disinclined to 
be self-assertive—but possibly he could furnish what 
was desired, of a merit acceptable to the editor—he 
would speak to him about it and see. 

Thus the greatest work written by William Cullen 
Bryant, now affectionately called the father of Ameri- 
can poetry, was launched on the world of literature 
as the work of his father—the fame, the glory and 
the prestige were all given to Dad—not him. 


@, When Dad gets credit for the work we do, no harm 
is done—the family gets 
the benefit and we forgive. 
But when another fellow 
gets it how it smarts and 


U SING the ideas, ef- 

forts, originality and 
brains of others to advance 
one’s own interests and 
climb to larger eminence— 
to win prestige—to get a 
better job—to secure an 
increase in salary—to obtain a pat on the back from 
the Chief—by taking personal credit for what right- 
fully belongs to another, is as old as the world. 


sions and proceedings. 


present. 
Missouri. 


Mr. Suda said that he saved $240 in cold cash last 
year by watching his bills and taking the 2 per cent 


Women Active in Missouri Group Meeting 
stings! F X. BECHERER., secretary of the Missouri Re- 

- tail Hardware Association, reports that a group 
meeting held in Meta, Mo., recently was attended by 
eight women who took an active part in the discus- 


The population of the town =; : : abl 
is only 500 but thirty-four dealers managed to be tal invalid an acceptable 
The group meeting idea is growing in =: 
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What one cannot do himself or if he can, won't take 
the time or trouble to do, he grabs from the fellow 
who has loved it into life through throbs and throes, 
and presents it to the world as his own creation, cer- 
tified all hand tooled, personally gestated and wet 
nursed. 


@. Folks being busy and not having the time to investi- 
gate, now and again the cribber gets away with the 
pious fraud and for six 
weeks and a day or longer 
lives in the glow and thrill 
of the applause that be- 
longs to the other fellow. 

Wherefore some folks say 
honest men no longer get 
their due. 

All of which we know is 
not strictly true. Taking 
credit for an achievement 
or an idea developed by an- 
other, presupposes posses- 
sion by the fellow who ap- 
priates the credit, of a 
talent for constructive thinking along the line of the 
performance for which credit has been purloined and 
the assumption that having the talent indicated he 
can and will from time to time repeat. Here’s where 
the cribber and the fibber stubs his toe and the gay 
deceiver is exposed. 

Folks who receive credit for work they never dis- 
tilled and cannot repeat or furnish further proof of 
ability to originate and perform, are up against it 
and quickly find it out. 

Simulating, pretending, bluffing, faking one’s way 

to a softer job and a recognition one hasn’t earned 
and does not deserve, reacts and undoes itself. We 
reap what we sow and nothing more. All of which 
is good, beautiful and just. 
@ Only merit and truth, duly tested and found to 
assay true to chemical representation, can permanently 
endure and if we have sense we know it, for history 
affirms that the cheat and the liar etch in sand and 
paint with water—Nemesis is on their trail and has 
their number. 


OWEVER we get a job—whether by cribbing 
E another fellow’s idea, joining the boss’s lodge, 
lilting a trombone solo for his wife, becoming a mem- 
ber of his singing class, taking out a charter mem- 
ber’s certificate in his poker,-pinochle or golf club— 
ultimately, if not sooner, all of us must bat the ball 
or go to the bench. 
@ So, if here and there some fellow short circuits our 
wire and for his own advancement takes the credit 
of a baby we have fathered 
and temporarily profits 
thereby, let us not get mad 
and swear. Unless he can 
repeat, he can’t get far 
with his make-believe— 
brass was never yet legal 
tender for gold nor a men- 


substitute for a thinker— 
why, then, worry? 

The great problem of 
every better job is not get- 
ing it, but holding it after we get it. This we must do 
ourselves—the load is all ours and we must carry it oF 
spill it. 
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Trade Watching 8-Hour Day 
—Market Conditions Firm 


C ONDITIONS are steady but quiet in most of the major wholesale markets through- 


out the country. 


Few price changes of any importance were announced during 


the week, and the general belief is strengthening that no unusual price fluctua- 
tions will occur for several months. 


Jobbers report collections somewhat slower than they were in July. 


Deliveries 


from manufacturers to jobbers are reported to be better than they have been for some 
time and no serious shortages of fall merchandise are expected. ‘ 


Hardware men are watching with interest the working out of the eight-hour day 


in the steel industry. 


Some anticipate price advances before long, but others believe 


that no drastic move will be made until the production schedules at the mills have been 
tried out thoroughly and a new cost basis established. 


July Trade Balance Favors United States 


FAVORABLE trade balance of $26,000,000 for 
j July is shown by the official figures on the 
country’s exports and imports recently issued at the 


Department of Commerce. 


Exports 


157,335, 


imports $251,771,881. 


Exports for seven 


in July totalled $310,000,000, 
$284,000,000. In July, 1922, exports totalled $301,- 


$450,580,969. 


was $115,990,383. 
1922 the balance in favor of the United States was 


For the corresponding period in 


Imports of gold increased in July as compared 


imports 


$522,826, 
before. 


months ending with July, 
$2,255,929,696; imports, $2,371,920,079. 
that period the balance against the United States 


Thus for 


with June, totalling $27,929,447 
$19,433,539 in June. 
as compared 


last month and 
Exports of gold in July were 
with $548,484 the month 


Imports of silver exceeded exports last month, the 
figures being $10,066,463 and $6,233,163. 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


MONG the price changes made ef- 

fective during the past week in the 

leading jobbing centers were the fol- 
lowing: 


NEW YORK.—Jobbers announced no 
price changes of any importance during 
the past week. Current business is 
small, confined mostly to pick-up re- 
quirements. Out-of-town dealers are 
beginning to receive early shipments of 
fall goods. 


CHICAGO.—Business in this section 
is steady. 
tiful. 


some 


Small rush orders are plen- 
Fall goods are being shipped to 
dealers, earlier than in 1922. 
Collections generally are satisfactory 
and a good fall business is predicted. 
The Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. has 


issued new prices on clippers and parts, 
and has discontinued machine No. 2. 
Turpentine advanced 1 cent per gal. 


BOSTON.—Mixed changes of minor 
importance are noted here this week. 
For instance, clothes dryers have been 
advanced 10 per cent, twisted clothes 
lines 15 per cent, galvanized nails about 
5 cents per keg base, and there has 
been a slight increase in the cost of 
double pointed tacks. 
tain styles of ash cans are a 


In contrast, cer- 
little 
cheaper, and certain styles of food jars, 
jugs and carafes $2.50 to $5 lower. 
PITTSBURGH.—August shows an 
increase over July on new steel buying. 
The working out of the eight-hour day 
is being watched by the trade for new 


of brass 
reduced 


developments. One maker 


fittings and _ nipples prices 
Galvanized roofing 
slightly. 


down 2 


about 5 per cent. 
caps been 
Sash cord is reported 
per lb. 


have advanced 


cents 


CLEVELAND.—Aside 
fluctuation of linseed oil the local mar- 
ket is very steady. 


from slight 
There have been no 
major price adjustments; nor do Cleve- 
land jobbers expect any such move- 
ment. Dealers are preparing for fall 
business. Jobbers continue to advise 
that consideration be given for winter 
needs. 


TWIN CITIES. 
any price changes of note during the 


There have not been 


past week, and market conditions re- 
main rather quiet. 
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BUYING SLUGGISH, PRICES STEADY, 
STOCKS LIGHT IN NEW YORK 


URRENT buying in the New York market is more or 

less confined to immediate requirements. 
are beginning to be shipped, and most of the local jobbers 
expect better interest after Labor Day. No important 
price changes were reported during the week by jobbers. 


Indications point to an essentially firm market this fall. 
Prices, according to jobbers, will be steady, buying will 
be active and a better turnover for the retailer is antici- 


pated. 


Retail stocks in this vicinity at present are small, and 


AUTO ACCESSORIES.—Current sales 
fair; prices firm; stocks good. Jobbers 
anticipate a strong and active fall mar- 
ket. 


AXES.—Some shipments have already 
started, according to local jobbers. 
Prices are firm, stocks satisfactory. 

Jobbers’ f.o.b. New 
York: 

Handled axes, 2 to 3 Ib., $19.25 
per doz.; 3% to 3 Ib., $19.25 per 
doz.; 3% to 4% Ib., $19.75 per doz.; 

4 to 5 Ib., $20.25 per doz.: 4% to 5% 
Ib., $20.75 per doz.; 5% Ib. only, 
$22.75 per doz. 

House axles, 2% Ib., 19-in. handles, 
$14.25 per doz. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Interest mild; 

stocks ample; prices firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. 
York: 


Common carriage bolts, small, 45, 5 
per cent; large, 30, 10 per cent. 

Machine bolts, small, 40, 10 per 
cent; large, 40, 5 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40, 10 per cent. 


quotations, 


New 


BUCK SAWS.—Fall orders fair; prices 
firm; stocks good. 


Jobbers’ quotations, 
York: 

Buck saws, red frame, double brace, 
$9 per doz. Buck-saw, double brace, 
varnished frame, polished blade, 30 
in. regular teeth, $13 per doz. Similar 
saw, with round breast blued blade, 
extra thin back, 4% points, $13 per 
doz. 

Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 


One-man saws, 80c. per ft. Two- 
man saws, 66c. per ft.; cross cut 
saws, 55c. per ft. 

Wood split wedges, 10%4c. per Ib. 


f.o.b. New 


CIDER MILLS & FRUIT PRESSES.— 
Interest growing; stocks moving; prices 
firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New 
Pork: 


Cider mills, 8%-in. tub, $5.90 each; 
10%-in. tub, $7 each; 11%-in. tub, 
$9.40 each; 13-in. tub, $12 each; 18- 
in. tub, $15 each. 

Berry crushers, 
wood box,,.$6 each. 

Fruit presses, 
4-qt., $4.95 each; 
12-qt., $7.50 each. 


aluminum teeth, 


$2.98 each; 
$5.75 each; 


2-qt., 
6-qt., 


Fall goods 


dealers are not buying in largé quantities. 
that have been placed with jobbers call for small amounts 
but the number of them is said to be large. 


Fall orders 


August collections have not been as satisfactory as they 
were in July, jobbers say, and retailers in explanation 
emphasize the fact that sales during this month have 
been slightly below the July average. 


Jobbers report deliveries much better than they have 


been in some time and no embarrassing shortages are 


apprehended. 


COTTON GLOVES.—Pick-up business 
fair; prices firm. 
~~ quotations, f.o.b. New 
ork: 


Cotton gloves, light weight, $1.55 
per doz. pair. Medium weight, 
knitted wrist, $2.20 per doz. pair. 

Heavy weight, $2.20 per doz. pair. 

FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Active pick- 

up demand at firm prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, 
York: 


Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per 
. Prices vary according to grade 
and also in different sections of the 
city. In 12-gross lots, 75c. per gross. 


FURNACE SCOOPS.—Fall orders are 
beginning to be shipped by some of the 
local jobbers. Prices are firm and 
stocks adequate. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. 
ork: 


f.0o.b. New 


New 


Furnace scoops, hollow back, steel 
D handle, 49c. each. Long handle, 
42c. each. Hollow back, wood D 
handle, 63c. each. All less 5 per cent 
for bundle lots. 


GAME TRAPS.—Good ‘out of town 
buying; prices firm; stocks fair. 


> “asta quotations, f.o.b. New 
ork: 

Victor traps, size 0, with chain, 
$1.65 per doz.; without chain, $1.28 

No. 1, $2 with chain; $1.59 

without chain. Size 1%, 
$3.05 per doz. with chains; $2.32 per 
doz. without chains. Size 2, $3.97 
per doz. with chains. Size 3, $6.71 
per doz. with chains. 

Oneida jump traps, size 0, $2.07 
per doz. with chains; $1.71 per doz. 
without chains. Size 1, $2.38 per 
doz. with chains; $1.89 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 1%, $3.48 per doz. 
with chains; $2.81 per doz. without 
chains. Size 2, $5.37 per doz. with 
chains. Size 3, $7.26 per doz. with 
chains. 


NAILS.—Steady demands; fair stocks; 

price situation regarded as firm. 
—r quotations, f.0.b. New 
ork: 


Wire nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per 
eg. 


Cut nails. $4.70 base, per keg. 

Wire nai's and brads in small lots, 
70 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 2, 100 Ilb., $9.50 
galvanized; and plain, $7.50. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
sections of the city. 


ROPE. — Interest is comparatively 

quiet; stocks fair; prices firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. 
York: 


Pure manila rope, 20%c. base per 
ag hardware grade, 19%c. base per 


New 


SASH CORD.—Interest light; prices 
steady. 
Jobbers’ 
York: 
Cotton sash cord, 48c. to 46c. base, 
per lb. 
Prices vary according to grade and 
, <i also in different sections of the 
city. 


quotations, f.o.b. New 


SCREWS. — Pick-up 
Prices steady. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 


interest only. 


Wood screws, iron bright, flat 
head, 75 per cent. Iron bright, round 
and oval head, 72% per cent. Iron 
blued, flat head, 75 per cent plus 5 
per cent net amount of invoice. 
Tron, round head, 72% per 
cent; brass, flat head, 70 per cent. 
Brass, round and oval head, 67% per 
cent. Hot galvanized flat head, 60 
per cent; nickel plated, flat head, 
62% per cent. Some jobbers give an 
extra 20 per cent on wood screws. 

Machine screws, iron, prices vary 
from 65 to 70 per cent. Brass prices 
vary from 50, 10 and 5 to 60 and 10 
per cent. 


SIDEWALK SCRAPERS.—Jobbers re- 

port good advance sales; :prices firm. 
~ ra quotations, f.o.b. New 
Or: . 


Sidewalk scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x 
7, $4 per doz. Scraper with shank, 
5 x 7, $6.25 per doz. Scraper, with 
socket, 6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. 


Snow pushers, 31 x 12, $2.75 each. 


SNOW SHOVELS.—Practically all of 
the advance orders have been booked. 
Jobbers report stocks ample to meet all 
requirements, 
Jobbers’ 
York: 
Snow shovels, steel, 2 rivets, long 
handle, $4.75 per doz. 


Jobbers say this price is below fac- 
tory costs today, and will only !ast 4 
short time. An advance is expected. 
Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 
D handle, $13 per doz. 


Toy snow shovels, $2.30 per doz. 


quotations, f.o.b. New 
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Chicago Experiences Lull in Current 
Demand—Heavy Fall Business in Prospect 


(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 
HE months of July and August, before the war, 
ee almost without exception, very dull ones in 
the wholesale hardware field. Since the war, 
however, the business has been fairly steady over these 
normally quiet periods. It is running true to form at 
the present time—business is somewhat quieter but very 
steady. There are a great number of small orders for 
immediate consumption. Fall merchandise which was 
ordered earlier in the year is still being shipped out in 
liberal quantities. Many of the dealers did not specify 
on future orders and distributors are now being called 
upon to fill their requirements for fall hardware. The 
total tonnage is running into large figures and is con- 
sidered extremely satisfactory. 

Warehouses are being rapidly filled with winter goods 
and stocks of fall merchandise are rapidly dwindling. 
Due to early orders and slow shipments, wholesalers are 
finding it a problem to adequately warehouse the large 
stocks and, in this section, they are very optimistic about 


the fall demand, judging from the way orders have been 
coming in earlier than usual. 

Orders are heavy just now on oil cans, lanterns, ash 
cans, shovels, grain scoops, singletrees, post hole diggers, 
stove pipe, and potato forks. 

It has been felt by some dealers that the new eight- 
hour schedule put into effect in the steel industry will not 
only result in increased costs to manufacturers but would 
be passed on to retailers. It has been admitted that the 
new working schedule will increase the tonnage costs 
considerably, but it is not felt with any degree of cer- 
tainty that such increases will be passed on for the 
present at least, if they ever make their appearance in the 
hardware products. 

Collections are said to be satisfactory although there 
are some sections showing a little slowness. The situation 
in the farming sections of this district is problematical. 
Conditions are spotted and vary according to communities. 

General opinion points to good fall business and whole- 
salers are anticipating a heavy demand. 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— complete; prices firm; excellent demand FIELD FENCE.—Orders coming in in 


Prices are firm. One or two manufac- 
turers of repeating arms may announce 
price advances before Sept. 1. Current 
orders have started in a modest way, 
but the big demand will come after 
labor Day. Ammunition business 
shipped reported to have been heavy. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—De- 
mand continues active after a very busy 
Season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A, C, Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Light.—Anderson No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

. A. Electric (Ford), $4 
eac 


Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 
6, 90c. each; National Standard, No. 
21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%-in. Cylinder, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, Fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.30 
each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.80 
each. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-On Wrenches.—No._ 101, 
Master Service Set, $15.25; No. 202 
Heavy Duty Set, $8; No. 404, Uni- 
versal Socket Set, $7; No. 505B. 
Screw Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap-On 
Wrenches less 40 per cent f.0.b. Mil- 
waukee. 


AXES.—Prices unchanged; expected to 
continue so during fall; manufacturers 
still behind with shipments; sales satis- 
factory. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib. $14 
doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz, base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Stocks reported 


continues. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 50 
per cent off list: all stove bolts, 70-5 
per cent off list; all lag screws, 50-5 
per cent off list. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Ship- 
ments being consumed as fast as re- 
ceived; both jobbers’ and retailers’ 


* stocks broken; no change in price; de- 


mand has slackened little, if any. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per 
set; cylinder front door sets, $8.50 
per set. 


CHAIN.—The demand continues steady 
and strong, especially on light weld- 
less chains. Prices are unchanged and 
seem firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 

COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Prices are unchanged and considered 
attractive. Sales are excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 

CUTLERY.—Orders coming in very 
freely; retailers expect good demand 
for cutlery and kindred lines this fall. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE. — Demand continues steady; 
prices without change; shipments from 
manufacturers and jobbers very prompt. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3- 
in. conductor pipe, $5.16 per 100 ft.; 
29-gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 
100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 


better volume. Jobbers continue to of- 
fer a dating on all orders of 1000 rods 
or over. The buying movement in this 
line seems to be starting in earnest. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 604 per 
cent discount from lists. 


FILES.—Stocks fair; prices firm; sales 
continue heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


FOOD CHOPPERS. — Early buying 
good, with prospects for good fall de- 
mand. Factories are behind, due to 
troubles of one sort and another— 
labor, short materials, etc. Dealers who 
have not bought should place orders 
now. 

We quote ftom jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food choppers, Uni- 
versal, No. 0, $15 per doz.; No. 1, 
$18.20 per doz.; No. 2, $22.25 per doz.; 
No. 3, $28.35 per doz. Enterprise Meat 
Choppers, No. 5, $27 per doz.; No. 10, 
$45.74 per doz.; No. 12, $41.50 per doz.; 
No. 22, $72 per doz. 


FRUIT PRESSES AND CIDER MILLS. 
—Jobbers’ stocks good; prices un- 
changed; business in both lines very 
heavy. 


Fruit Presses: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Juicy Fruit, 3-qt., 
$3.25 each; 6-qt., $4 each; 12-qt., 
95.50 each; Enterprise, No. 25, 4-qt., 
$7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 each; 
No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 

Cider Millis: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Junior, $21.75; Me- 
dium. $25.50; Senior, $38; Self Feed, 
$15.25. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Manufactur- 
ers’ prices continue firm; demand from 
retailers does not appear to slacken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized water pails, 8-qt., $2 doz.; 10-qt., 
$2.25 doz.; 12-qt., $2.65 doz.; 14-qt., 
$3 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, No. 
1, $6.75 doz.; No. 2, $7.25 doz.; No. 
3, $8.75 doz. 
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? GLASS AND PUTTY.—Glass produc- 
tion is equal to current business, but 
not in excess. If it is not increased 
soon there is a probability of shortage 
during the heavy demand of fall and 
winter season. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
4, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-lb. kits, 
>3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; glaz- 
" iers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. 
' packages, 65c. 
HANDLED HAMMERS. — Volume of 
sales keeping up; especially active on 
medium grades; improvement noted in 
deliveries from manufacturers; prices 
unchanged; no early changes expected. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-02. 
7 ball pein, $i” per doz.; Co.npet'tive 
: forged nail hammers, 98 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 
EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Prices unchanged; demand only fair. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smiths’ sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 12 
cents per pound. 


HATCHETS.—No change in prices ex- 












/ pected; manufacturers busy; sales keep- 
; ing up well. 
; We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 





f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10 doz. 


HICKORY. HANDLES.—Prices strong, 
but unchanged; demand very active; 
supplies still short on best grades. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No, 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected 
second growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, 95 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. per 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.50 per doz. 


HINGES.—Demand continues active; 
stocks satisfactory; deliveries from 
manufacturers fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57; 
6-in.. $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 
per doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., 91.85; 
6-in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 
per doz. pairs. 


ICE SKATES.—Orders have _ been 
booked for considerable _ business. 
There was a shortage last year, espe- 
eially on tubular lines. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: Key clamp—rocker, 
men and boys, bright finish, 76c. per 
pair; Key clamp—rocker, men and 
boys, nickel finish, $1.10 per pair; 
Key clamp—rocker, polished steel 
runners, $1.36 per pair; Key clamp, 
hockey, men and boys, $1.38 per pair; 
% key clamp—rocker. women's and 
girls’, $1.31 per pair; % key clamp— 
hockey, women’s and girls’, $1.38 per 
pair; Screw on hockey, $1.19 per pair; 
Men’s ice skate outfits, $4.75 per pair; 
Women’s ice skate outfits, $5 per 
pair. 


NAILS.—There has been no change in 
price and advances are not thought to 
be likely in the near future. Some 
wholesale stocks are not yet complete. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1- 
in. and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 
1-in, 
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PAINTS AND OILS.—Prices on lin- 
seed oil steady; turpentine advanced 1 
cent per gal. The balance of the staples 
continue to remain the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oi! —Raw, barrel lots, $1.17 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.12 per gal. 

Linseed Oii.—Botied, barrel lots, 
$1.19 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.14 per 
gal. 

Turpentine.—Barrel lots, $1.14 per 
gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—in barrels, 5lc. 
per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14c. per 
Ib.; 50-Ib. kegs, 144c. per Ib.; 25-lb. 
kegs, 14%c. per lb.; 12%-lb. kegs, 
14%c, per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6%4c. per 
lb. 

Shellac.—(4-'b. goods) white, $4 pei 
gal.; orange, $3.75 per gal. 

_ English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 lb. 


PREPARED ROOFING.—Prices show 
a slight fluctuation up and down from 
month to month, but costs are higher; 
higher fall prices are expected; sales 
excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.50 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 
per ton. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—Jobbers are 
anticipating heavy fall business and re- 
port current sales excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $1.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles. — Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, 912 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 19%, $12 doz.; 
No. 197, $14 doz. 

Nursing Bottles.—Narrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-0z. (nar- 
row neck only), 80c. per doz.; all 
styles, 6-0z., $1.60 per doz.; 8-oz., $2 
per doz.; 10-0z., $2.40 per doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 

ROLLER SKATES.—Orders for fall 
and spring delivery being booked in ex- 
cellent volume; possibility that prices 
will be higher before spring. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Union Boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pair; Girls’, $1.65 pair. 

ROPE, MANILA AND SISAL.—Sales 
growing quieter; prices unchanged for 
best qualities; occasional cut prices of- 
fered on sub-standard grades. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 18\%c. to 20%c. 
per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per Ib. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
Ib.: No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c. to 16%c. per 
Ib. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%c. to 15c. per Ib. base. 

SASH CORD.—Sales continue in fair 
volume; no change in price, although 
cotton advanced 4 cents to 5 cents in 
the last week. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago; No. 7. standard 
brands, $10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, 
$12 per doz, hanks. 


SASH PULLEYS.—Shipments from 
manufacturer continue slow; both bet- 
ter and common grade sash pulleys in 
demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. doz.; Common 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz., barrels, 54c. 
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doz.; No. 105, 57c. doz., barrels, 53c, 
doz. 
SASH WEIGHTS.—Improvement in de- 
liveries; prices unchanged; demand 
very heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 

SCREWS.—Jobbers report fair stocks 
on hand; excellent orders being taken 
at new prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: ‘lat head bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list: 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list, 

SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL— 
Demand continues excellent; prices 


firmer. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der. $26 ner 100 tb.: medium 45-55 
solder, $25 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40- 
60 solder, $24 per 100 lb.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 Ib.; Stand- 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 100 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Prices 
very firm and expected to so remain 
throughout fall season; early fall or- 
ders totalled record-breaking volume; 
supplies will be ample and deliveries 
prompt. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, 
$18 per 100 joints. . 

Elbows.—fi-in. blued corrugated, 30- 
gage, $1.45 doz.; 38-gage, $1.60 doz. 

Coal Hods.—Galvanized, 17-in., $5.40 
per doz. 

Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $23.99 
per doz. 

STEEL SHEETS.—Local stocks com- 
plete; sales continue active; prices un- 
changed; improvement noted in deliv- 
eries from mills. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage 
black sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 

TRAPS.—Most of the game trap busi- 
ness has been shipped, and it is time 
for dealers who have not specified to 
get their orders in to get necessary 
stock. 


WIRE GOODS.—The demand as 4a 
whole on this line remains steady. 
Local jobbers have not yet issued the 
10 cent advance on wire cloth. The 
eight-hour day in steel mills is said to 
increase costs, but it is the consensus of 
opinion that an advance will not be put 
on the wire product lines, not at this 
time, in any event. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 Ib.; 80-rod spool galva- 
nized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 
9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 
100 lb.; eatch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 12-mesh 
black wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq ft; 
12-mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 45-10 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after poultry net- 
ting, 45 per cent discount. 

WHEELBARROWS. — Demand very 
active; prices as last reported; supplies 
better, insuring shipments as desired. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.9? 
each: No. 14 steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; com- 
petitive grade, steel tray, $4.50 each: 
common wood bolted, $2.75 each: 
steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each. 
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(Boston Office of HARDWARE AGE) 

HE Massachusetts commissioner of banks has just 
[Fis a statement in which he said deposits in sav- 

ings banks of that State during the eight months end- 
ing June 30, rose from $1,316,094,246 to $1,409,661,206, or 
an increase of $93,500,000. This statement is all the more 
reassuring in view of the fact that it is said we are an 
extravagant people. It means that approximately $100,- 
000,000 additional buying power has been created. It is 
no wonder, therefore, New England hardware dealers are 
looking forward with confidence to business this fall. A 
month or so back, common talk seemed to center around 
“prices.” Today it is getting sufficient goods. 





APPLE PARERS. — Apple parers are 
beginning to move out of stock. Some 
of the initial orders received indicate 
retail stocks are exceptionally small. 
Contrasted with last fall, prices today 
are the same. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Apple Parers.—Little Star $9 per 
doz. net; Rocking oe $12; Goodell 
turntable, No. 98, $12 


AXES.—In so far as the jobber is con- 
cerned, the axe situation is very com- 
fortable. He has a sizable amount of 
business already booked, and is getting 
additional business every day, most of 
it for fall delivery. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ * 
stocks: 
i’ Axes.—Single bit, $14.50 per doz. 

base; double bit. $19.50. With han- 

dies, single bit, $18.75 per doz. 


BATTERIES AND BULBS.—Jobbers 
announce that No. 6993 are the only 
flat cases made by the Eveready inter- 
ests, and that pending certain improve- 
ments at the plant the company cannot 
make shipments. Retail dealers, under 
the circumstances, in placing business 
must understand that deliveries of such 
cases are subject to delay. 


BLACKSMITH SUPPLIES.—The mar- 
ket for blacksmith supplies is begin- 
ning to show signs of life in so far as 
fall business is concerned. Buying has 
not assumed sizable proportions, how- 
ever, nor is it expected to for about a 
month. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
Stocks: 

Anvils.—Standard makes, 19c. per 
). 


Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and 
one piece, 3 in. and under, 12c. per Ib. 

Horseshoes.—American, Boss, Juni- 
ata, Phoenix, United States, Cincin- 
nati, Standard and Burden, $7.50 pe 
keg base. No freight allowance on 
store shipments. 

Horseshoes.—Fancy or special, side 
weights 30c, per pair. Steel shoes XL 
or XXL, $9.25 per keg; toe creased, 
$7.75; side wear, $9.75; calked, $9.25; 
extra light calked, $10.25; iron coun- 
tersunk, $8.25; steel countersunk, $10; 
tips, $9.25: XX and light driving. 
$9.25; XXX and featherweight, $9.25; 
mule. $8. 

Malleables. — Plain, except stake 
irons, 20c, per Ib.; stake irons, 17c.; 
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threaded malleables, 30c. to 38c. Dis- 
count Ic, off. 

Nails.—Horseshoe, Crown No. 5, 
$6.15 per keg; No. 6, $5.65; No. 7, $5.45; 
No. 8, $5.30; Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $5.15. 
Leader, No. 5, $5. 80 per keg; No. 6, 
$5.45; No. 7, $5.25; No. 8, $5.10; Nos. 
%, 10 and 11, $5. Additional charge of 
le. a pound is made for-lots of less 
than 25 Ib. 

Rasps.—Heller, 70 and 10 per cent 
discount; Superior, ete., 75 per cent 
discount; Stokes, 75 pe r cent dis- 
count, 

Springs.—Common wagon and car- 
riage springs, 12c. per Ib. base. A 
discount of 1c. is allowed the retail 


trade. 
Toe Calks.—Welded, dull, $2.25 per 
box; sharp, $2.50; blunt heel, $2.50; 


sharp heel, $2.50. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Sentiment in 
wholesale hardware circles has grown 
decidedly bullish the past few days. 
Distributors are of the opinion that new 
price schedules will be issued by the 
manufacturers within the near future 
and that advances will be shown. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in. shorter and smaller, 
10. per cent discount; larger and long- 
er, 40 per cent discount; with C. T. 
& D. nuts, 30 and 5 per cent discount; 
tap bolts, list; common carriage bolts, 
30 per cent discount; Magle carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent discount; stove 
bolts, large lots, 65 and 5 per cent 
discount; small lots, 50 per cent dis- 
count; bolt ends, 35 per cent dis- 
count; tire bolts, 45 per cent discount. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. 
& T., all kinds, $1 off list; check 
nuts, list; semi-finished hexagon 
nuts, y-in. and smaller, 60 and 10 
per cent discount; larger, 50 per cent 
discount, ‘ semi-finished case-hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


CHAINS.—Further bookings of chain 
are noted, business so far this month 
running well in excess of that for the 
corresponding period last year. The 
buying embraces all kinds and makes, 
automobile and truck chains leading in 
number of individual orders and in 
value of bookings. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Machine Chains.—Twist lengths, fs - 
in., 15c. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per Ib.; 
ys-in., 12%c. per lb.; long or open 
length link chain, -in., 16%4c. per 
Ib.: %-in., 15c. per Ib.; g-in., lfc. 
per Ib.; fe-in., 12%c. per Ib.; %-in 
llc. per Ib. 

Proof Coil Self-Colored Chain.— js - 
in., $14.65 per 100 Ib.; %-in., $12.85; 
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A vast amount of merchandise already has been bought 
by the retail trade for delivery next fall and winter. 
Now that the business vacation season is about over and 
the machinery of goods exchange has been set in smooth 
running order once more, unmistakable signs are at hand 
that the retail trade is bent on buying more stock. In 
addition, there is a remarkably good volume of business 
passing for immediate needs. There is a big variety of 
goods moving for this season. So all-together the whole- 
sale market is quite active. In the shelf hardware, the 
heavy hardware and the mill supply markets it is the 
same story. The wholesalers are on their toes every 
minute these days. 


fs-in., $11.20; %-in., $9.70; re-in., 

$9.45; %-in., "$9.10; 5g-in., $9.75; %- 

in., $9.40; %- in., $9.10; 1-in., $8.80. 

For less than 110 Ib. about ze. & 

pound additional is charged. 
CROWBARS.—Although not brisk, 
there is a very good demand for crow- 
bars for August delivery. All classes of 
buyers ars taking goods. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Crowbars.—l'nder 10 Ib., 70c. each; 
over 10 Ib., S'%ec. per Ib. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Aside from a 
slight readjustment in prices for cer- 
tain styles of ash cans, some up and 
some down, but in all instances unim- 
portant, the market for galvanized 
ware is unchanged. Retail dealers in 
some instances are beginning to order 
for fall delivery. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Ash Cans.—No. 0180, $2.68 each. net: 


No. 190, $4.20 each list; No. 171, $3.50; 
No. 181, $3.88. 

Pails.—8 qt., $1.85 per doz., net 
10-qt., $2.55; 12-qt., $2.80; 14-qt., $5.12: 
pails, 40 lb. to dozen, $4.80; pails, 50 
Ib. to doz., $6.20. 

Tubs.—No. “200, $12 per doz., net; 
No. 300, $13.25. 

Garbage Cans.—Dover line, No. 4, 
$1: No. 2, $1.40; No. 1, $1.68. 

Ash Sifters.—Favorite, $6 per doz 
net; all wire, $8.40; No. 19, $3.65. 

Watering Pots.—4-qt., $6.85 per 
doz.; 6-qt., $8.90; 8-qt., - $9: 10-qt., 
$10.25; 12-qt., $11.75; 16-qt., $14. 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in.. 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; OC De with 
wood handles 15-in a4 f-in., 


$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., "$5. 60. 
GLASS.—During the past week rather 
heavy shipments of window glass were 
made by jobbers on orders placed weeks 
ago. The movement has already started, 
however. Another month undoubtedly 
will see quite a hole made in the large 
accumulation of business on jobbers’ 
books. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Window Glass.—Single A, 25 brack- 
et, 85 per cent discount; 34 to 40 


bracket, 84 per cent discount; larger, 
82 per cent discount. Double A, all 
sizes, 83 per cent discount. Single 
B, 25 bracket, 85 per cent discount; 
24 to 40 bracket, 85 per cent discount; 
larger, 83 per cent discount. Double 
B, all sizes, 86 per cent discount. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Orders 
for guns and ammunition for fall retail 
business are coming in a little faster 
than jobbers anticipated, but business is 
still far from brisk. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ammunition. — Loaded shells, 25 
and 1 per cent discount; rim fire car- 
tridges, 25 per cent discount; center 
fire cartridges, 18 per cent discount. 

Drop Shot.—Smaller than B, $2.35 
per bag; B and larger, $2.60 per bag; 
Air Rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.45 per 
case. 

Guns.—Stevens’ line, 12 gage, 28 
in., single shot, $9 each, net; 16 gage, 
28 in., single shot, 99; 12 gage, 30 in., 
single shot, $11; 12 gage, 28 in., 
double shot, $18.50; 12 gage, 30 in., 
double shot, $20.75; 12 gage, 30 in., 
hammerless, $20.75 to $24.30; Savage 
line, shot, 12 gage, 30 in., $14.75. 


HAMMERS.—AIl kinds and makes of 
carpenters’ hammers are selling better 
than they were a year ago. Many re- 
tail dealers evidently, judging from or- 
ders received here, are finding it easier 
to sell high priced hammers than cheap 
ones, which might indicate that car- 
penters are investing with some free- 
dom. 

We quote from 3oston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Carpenters’ Hammers. — Maydole 
line, No. 11%, $13.50 per doz. net; 
No. 12, $12.65; No. 12%, $11.82; No. 
711, 914.62; No. 711%, $13.50; No. 70, 
$18.75. 

Heavy Hammers, etc. — Heavy, 
under 5 Ib., 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; over 5 lb., 60 per cent dis- 
count. Stone hammers, 50 and 10 per 
cent discount; wood choppers’ mauls, 

50 and 10 per cent discount. 


HOSE.—The hose business in this ter- 
ritory holds up remarkably well. Man- 
ufacturers have made progress the past 
month in shipments on back orders, so 
that the pressure on jobbers is some- 
what relieved. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Rubber Hose.—Milo, 12c. per foot; 
Good Luck, 11%c.; Bull Dog, 14%c. 


ICE SKATES.—Business continues in- 
active, but most jobbers are of the opin- 
ion that Sept. 1 will see a turn for the 
better. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Ice Skates.—Boys’, key toe clamp, 
85e. to $3 per pair; girls, strap heel, 
key toe clamp, $1.10 to $3 per pair. 


IRON AND STEEL.—The changing 
over of the steel industry from a twelve 
to an eight-hour day basis undoubtedly 
accounts in a large measure for the im- 
provement of iron and steel out of local 
stocks. Buyers evidently are expect- 
ing higher prices and taking the precau- 
tion of laying in a little stock. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.51'4 per 
100 Ib.; flats, $4.40; plain concrete 
bars, $3.761%4; deformed bars, $3.76%; 
structurals, angles, channels, beams, 
93.6114; tire steel, $6.50 to $10; open- 
hearth spring steel, $6.50 to $10; cru- 
cible spring steel, $12; bands, $4.80; 
hoops, $5.80 to $6.30; cold rolled steel, 
$4.10 to $5.25; toe calk steel, $6.15; 
plates, $3.71% to $3.97%. 
lron.—Refined bars, $3.51% per 100 
lb.; best refined bars, $4.75; Wayne, 
$5.50; Norway, $6.60 to 97.10. 
Differentials.—Quantity, lots of less 
than 1000 Ib. of a size, 50c. per 100 Ib. 
extra; lots of 1000 to 1999 Ib., 20c. 
extra. 
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KEGS.—The market for cider kegs 
continues active. Jobbers are much 
better supplied than they were a month 
ago, consequently little delay is being 
experienced in filling retail orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Cider Kegs.—Red oak, inside and 
outside finished, 5-gal., $1.65 each net; 
10-gal., $2.20; 15-gal., $2.50; 20-gal., 
$2.95; 25-gal., $3.30; 30-gal., $3.65; 50- 
gal. $5.30. 


LAMPS.—The sale of gasoline lamps in 
this territory this summer has been ex- 
ceptionally large and continues very 
good. Jobbers’ stocks are practically 
cleaned up. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Lamps (Gasoline). —Coleman line, 
Quick Lite Lamp, Flemish bronze, $8 
net; brass fringed, $9; antique gold, 
$8 net each; gold fringed, $9.25. 
Bracket lamp, $6.75 net each. Quick 
Lite lanterns, $5.25 net each. 


NAILS.—Jobbers’ quotations on large 
galvanized cut nails have been ad- 
vanced 5 cents per keg base, and on 
small sizes slightly less. Nail quota- 
tions otherwise remain as _ heretofore. 
The demand for all kinds of nails is 
very good. Jobbers’ stocks are broken, 
however, and deliveries on certain sizes 
are slow. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Nails.—Wire, $4.10 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.35 per keg, base, 
and in carload lots, 98.10 per keg, 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Galvanized 
wire nails, l-in. and longer, 
per keg; shorter than 1-in., 
cut nails, from store, $4.55 per keg, 
base; direct shipments, in car lots, 
$3.60 per keg, base; in less than car 
lots $3.75; Tremont, cut nails, in car 
lots, $4.10 per keg, base; in less than 
car lots, $4.25; all car lots and less 
than car lots f.o.b. mill; galvanized 
cut, from stock, 4 penny and smaller, 
$7.85 per keg, base, large, $8.20; from 
factory, 4 penny and smaller, $7.35 
per keg base; larger, $7.70; cement 
coated nails from mill, in less than 
carloads, $3.75 per keg, base; in car- 
loads, $3.45; hard steel nails, from 
store, $8.10 per keg, base; from fac- 
tory, $7.60; blued 3-pennyweight, light 
sterilized lath, $2.05 per keg. 


PICKS AND MATTOCKS.—Although 
not active, the demand for picks and 
mattocks is better than it was around 
the first of the month. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Picks. — Railroad, 40 and 10 per 
cent discount; contractors’, 40 and 
5 per cent. Grub hoes, 40 and 10 per 
cent discount. Mattocks, 40 and 10 
per cent discount. 
PRESSES.—New and reorders for 
fruit presses are reported in wholesale 
circles. Jobbers’ stocks are down to 
narrow limits. 
We quote from joston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Presses. Fruit, Brownie, 8-qt., 


94.50 net: Dutcher, No. 00, $6.75; 
No. 0, $8.50; No. 10, $12; No. 20, $19. 


RIVETS.—The movement of rivets out 
of stock appears to be on the increase. 
The character of some of the buying 
suggests that users and retail dealers 
expect higher prices. Jobbers them- 
selves are bullish on the price outlook. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rivets.—Structural, button head, 2 
to 5-in. long, %-in. and larger, $5.15 
per keg %-in. and }}-in., $5.30; %-in., 
$5.65; 1- to 2-in. long, %-in. and larger, 

.40; %-in. and }j-in., $5.55; %-in., 
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$5.90. Cone head boiler quality, 2 to 
5-in. long, %-in. and larger, $5.25; 
%-in. and }g-in., $5.40; %-in., $5.75: 
1- to 2-in. long, %-in. and larger, 
$5.50; 54-in. and }4-in., 95.65; 1%4-in., 
$6. Iron rivets, small, 40 per cent 
discount. 
RULES AND LEVELS.—The wholesale 
market for rules and levels suggests 
that retail dealers’ stocks are small 
and that carpenters are spending some 
of the big money they are getting for 
new tools. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rules.—Stanley line, No. 61, square 
joint, $2.63 per doz. net; No. 6 
$3.48; No. 68, fourfold, $1.91; No. 4 
ship carpenters’, $5.05; No. 51, draft- 
ing scale, $3.42. 

Level.—Stanley line, No. 0, 28-in,, 
$1.07 each net; No. 7%, 36-in., $1.98; 
Tad 28-in., $2.44; No. 2387, 24 in., 


SHEARS.—There is an excellent de- 
mand for hedge and grass shears. Job- 
bers are having difficulty in supplying 
all wants. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sheep Shears.—True Vermont, No. 
055, $8.25 per doz. net; No. 057, $9.50. 

Border Shears.—No. 104, $3 each 
net; No. 105, $3.50; No. 106, $3. 

Hedge Shears.—No. 100, ladies, 6- 
in., $1 each; No. 100, men’s, 7-in., 
$1.30; No. 100, 9-in., $1.65; No. 101, 
9-in., 15. 

Pruners. — Clyde, No. 5403, 22-in., 
$25 per doz.; No. 5402, 24-in., $28; No. 
5406, 24-in., $17.50. 

STANLEY GOODS.—Jobbers have put 
into effect new prices on certain jars, 
carafes and jugs manufactured by the 
Stanley Insulating Co., which show re- 
ductions ranging from $2.50 to $5. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Stanley Goods.—Jars, No. 604, quart, 
910 net; No. 605, two quarts, $15. 
Jugs, No. 404, quart, $10. Carafes, 
No. 424, mahogany finish, $13.50, 
green finish, $12.50, black finish, $12.50. 

TACKS.—A slight advance in jobbing 
quotations on double pointed tacks is 
noted. 


TRAPS.—There is a very good demand 
for mouse and rat traps, both for im- 
mediate and future retail wants. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Mouse Traps.—Victor, 22c. per doz. 
net and $2.40 per gross; Official, 35c. 
per doz.; four-hole choker, $1 per doz. 
and $11.50 per gross. 

Rat Traps.— Victor, 90c. per doz. 
net; official, $1.20 per doz. 

WRENCHES.—AIll kinds of wrenches 
are enjoying a good market. Pipe 
kinds are unusually active for this time 
of the year. Automobile kinds natural- 
ly are the big sellers just now. 


We quote from Boston jobbers 
stocks: : 
Knife and Steel Handle.—Coes, 6- 
in., 915 a doz.; 8-in., $18; 10-in., $22: 
$28; 15-in., $38; 18-in., $48; 

58. 
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Key Model.—Coes, 28-in., $18 each; 
36-in., $38; 48-in., $84. Discount of 
40 and 10 per cent off list is allowed 
on the above wrenches. ; 

Pipe Wrenches.—Stillson and Wal- 
worth, 50 and 10 per cent off list, 
Trimo, 40 and 10 per cent. 

Miscellaneous.—Drop forged 
wrenches, 62% per cent discount; 
Westcott, 25 per cent discount; agri- 
cultural wrenches, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-on Wrenches. — No. 101, 
Master Service Set, $15.25; No. 202, 
Heavy Duty Set, 98; No. 404, Uni- 
versal Socket Set, $7; No. 505B. 
Screw Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap-On 
Wrenches less 40 per cent f.o.b. Mil- 
waukee. 
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Adoption of Kight-Hour Day 
‘Holds Center of Stage in Pittsburgh 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 


HE one important thing before the steel trade at the 
T present time, and which is going to take some months 

to work out satisfactorily, if it can be worked out 
satisfactorily, is the elimination of the twelve-hour day in 
the steel mills. The question of doing away with the 
twelve-hour day has occupied the attention of the steel 
makers for years, but it presented so many difficulties, 
that only within the past six months or so, has any real 
work been done in the direction of removing it. It will 
be recalled that only a few months ago, the late President 
Harding sent a letter to Judge E. H. Gary, president of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, asking that the steel manu- 
facturers as a body take up this question, and make every 
effort to abolish the twelve-hour day for all time. Judge 
Gary at once called meetings of the steel heads, and finally 
plans were made to abolish the twelve-hour day, and these 
are now being put into effect, and it is believed will be 
successful. 

We are glad to be able to say that the first definite 
action was taken at steel mills in the Pittsburgh district 
owned by the Carnegie Steel Co., the eight-hour day hav- 
ing gone into effect in these mills on Monday, Aug. 20. All 
the steel plants of this company in Pittsburgh are now 
on an eight-hour day, also the blast furnaces which supply 
pig iron to the steel mills, as well as the coke ovens in the 
Pittsburgh and Connellsville districts where the coke is 
made for the blast furnaces. Under the eight-hour plan, 
common labor will receive $4 per day for eight hours work, 
the same wage it formerly received when working ten 
hours per day, the rate per hour having been 40 cents. 

The next largest steel interest in the Pittsburgh district 
to the Carnegie Steel Co. is the Jones’ & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation. This company also .issued a statement to 
the effect that it is working on plans for the elimination 
of the twelve-hour day, and would issue a more detailed 
statement as to its plans during this week. The Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., the Crucible Steel Company of America, 
the American Steel & Wire Co., the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., and the McKeesport Tin Plate Co., the latter 
concern operating the largest independent tin plate plant 
in the country, all said that they were at work on plans 
for the eight-hour day, and would make announcements 
of what had been accomplished in a short time. 

The greatest handicap to the successful inauguration of 
the eight-hour day is the shortage in supply of labor. Be- 
fore any efforts were made to shorten the hours of labor, 
there was a serious shortage of labor in the steel mills, 
and this lessening of the hours of labor will intensify this 
shortage. However, the steel mill operators say they fully 
intend to adopt the eight-hour day, and if enough men can- 
not be had to operate the mills in full, then certain depart- 
ments will be closed down, and the men thus made idle 
will be used in the departments that are working full time. 


The question as to what effect the eight-hour day in the 
steel mills will have on prices is naturally holding the 
attention of steel consumers. One fact stands out promi- 
nently, and that is, that manufacturing costs are going 
to be heavier, and that the steel makers will have to read- 
just their selling prices to a higher basis to meet these 
increased manufacturing costs. This will apply to all 
finished steel products, and the maker of the lighter steel 
articles will likely have to pay more for his raw materials. 

General conditions in the steel trade as regards prices 
and operations in the past week showed no important 
changes. Consumers are showing much interest in the 
inauguration of the eight-hour day in the steel mills, and 
are concerned as to how much it will increase costs of 
making steel. No reliable data have as yet been given 
out on this, but some estimates made by the trade have 
been too high. There will be some increase in costs, but 
what these will be will not be accurately known for some 
time. One authority in the trade has put it at 12 to 15 
per cent, but this is only a guess, and it may be far astray. 

So far, August has shown some.increase in new buying 
over July. There is more new buying in sheets, also in 
small pipe, but taken as a whole, new buying is mostly 
in small lots to meet early needs. There is so much uncer- 
tainty ahead that consumers have decided to go slow for 
the time being, or until the future is more clearly defined 

The slowing down in new demand for finished steel 
products which started about two months ago is reflected 
in further falling off in output of steel ingots. In July, 
the total output was 3,515,966 tons as compared with 
3,748,890 tons in June. It is quite certain that output of 
ingots in August will show a falling off as compared with 
July. The Steel Corporation is operating its steel mills 
in the Pittsburgh district and elsewhere at about 90 per 
cent of capacity, the independent mills are averaging 
about 80 per cent, and it is likely these rates of operation 
will be kept up until late fall or longer. 

In the hardware trade, current orders are small, buyers 
taking only such quantities of goods as they need for 
early delivery, but there have been some good orders for 
goods for delivery in the late fall and early spring. The 
retail hardware trade in the farming districts is quiet, 
due to the lack of buying ability of the farmer, who is not 
only not making any money, but is going back in a finan- 
cial way. 

Prices show few changes and are principally slight 
reductions. The makers of nuts, bolts and rivets will issue 
new extras on these products, which will show slight ad- 
vances on some sizes of nuts and bolts. Im rivets, the old 
method of base prices on structural and boiler has been 
abandoned, and effective on the above date, there will be 
a base price on structural rivets, extras being charged 
for boiler grades. Prices on sash cord and brass fittings 
and nipples have been slightly reduced by several makers. 


AXES.—The new demand active, mak- new extras, which carried considerable screws, nuts, etc., will also go in effect 
ers still behind in deliveries, prices firm advances on certain sizes and shapes. on the above date. 


but unchanged.. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: — 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
Second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 


This made costs of makers of nuts and The new list of base sizes and extras 
bolts and rivets considerably higher, on button head structural rivets from 
and to offset these, new extras on bolts, Sept. 1 will be as follows: 

nuts and rivets are to be put into effect Base Sizes.—%,-in., %-in., 1-in., 
on Sept. 1 next by the makers contain- 
ing some advances on certain grades of 
nuts and bolts, and also on rivets. sania 


11,-in. diameter. Longer than 2-in., 
up to and including 4}§-in., packed in 
kegs or bags weighing 200 Ib. or 


$14.50 per doz.; double pitted, han- Taking effect on the above date, there Standard Extras (per 100 lb. ex- 
dled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per will be a base price on structural rivets, tra).— %-in, diameter, 75c.; %-in. 
doz. . ‘ ° diameter, 35c.; j-in., d}-in., }}-in., 

while on boiler grades extras will be ein. and 1A-in subject to same 


BOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS.—Some charged. New list prices on machine, 
time ago makers of steel bars issued carriage, blank and 


diameter extra as nearest smaller 
diameter, plus 25¢c. net per 100 Ib.; 


tap bolts, lag rivets larger than 1%-in. diameter, 








ies 
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25c.; lengths 1-in. and shorter, 75c.; 
lengths longer than 1-in. up to and 
including 2-in., 25c.; lengths 5-in. and 
longer, 50c.; swell necks, 25c.; anneal- 
ing rivets for cold driving, 50c.; rivets 
packed in 100 to 199 lb. packages, 
40c.; reinforcing kegs or packing in 
bags for export, 25c. net extra per 
package; packing in boxes for export, 
price on application; cone or button 
head boiler and tank rivets, 20c.; 
steeple head rivets, 45c.; countersunk 
head rivets, 45c.; bull head rivets, 
70c.; pan head rivets, 45c.; special 
shape or sized heads other than style 
and standard above listed, price on 
application. We prefer not to break 
kegs, but where necessary to ship 
less than 100 lb. of a size, $1 net ex- 
tra will be added for each broken 
keg. Cost of testing and inspection, 
if any, to be at customers’ expense. 


The new demand for nuts and bolts 
is only fair, but the new lists may ac- 
celerate the demand between now and 
Sept. 1, when they go in effect. Speci- 
fications against ‘old contracts are re- 
ported as coming in a little better, but 
new demand is only for small lots to 
cover urgent needs. Discounts in effect 
at this writing on large lots are as 
follows: 


Bolts and Nuts.— Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. Machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off 
list. Machine bolts, larger and longer, 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list. Car- 
riage bolts, % x 6 in.: Smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 50, 10 and 10 
per cent off list; cut threads, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; larger and longer, 
50 and 10 per cent off list. Lag bolts, 
60 and 10 per cent off list. Plow 
bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; other style heads, 
20 per cent extra. Machine bolts, 
c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 45 and 
10 per cent off list; larger and longer 
sizes, 45 and 10 per cent off list. Hot 


agg square or hex. nuts, blank, 


3.75c. off list. Hot pressed nuts, 
tapped, 3.75c. off list. C.p.c. and t. 
square or hex. nuts, blank, 3.75c. off 
list. C.p.c. and t. square or hex. 
nuts, tapped, 3.75c. off list. Semi- 
finished hex. nuts: jf in. and smaller, 
U. S. S., 80 per cent off list; % in. 
and larger, U. S. S., 75 per cent off 
list; small sizes, S. A. E., 80 and 5 per 
cent off list; S A. BE, %& in. and 
larger, 75 and 5 per cent off list. 
Stove bolts in packages, 75, 10 and 5 
per cent off list. Stove bolts in bulk, 
76, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off list. 
Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off 
list. Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts, 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list. Turn- 
buckles, with ends, % in. and smaller, 
55 and 5 to 50 per cent off list. Turn- 
buckles, without ends, % in. and 
smaller, 70 and 10 to 65 and 5 per 
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cent off list. Washers,’ ic. 
off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 65 and 1 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. pset set 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Milled 
studs, 50 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3 to $3.10. 
Large boiler rivets, base 100 Ib., $3.10 
to $3.20. Small rivets, 65 and 10 to 
65 and 5 off list. 


CUT NAILS.—Prices on steel cut nails 
are now firmly established on the basis 
of $3.25 base, per keg, f.o.b. mill, 
Wheeling, W. Va. The new demand is 
reported as fair. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—The new 
demand for iron and steel bars is 
nearly altogether for small lots to 
cover nearby needs. Some leading 
mills are still sold up for two months 
or longer, but other smaller makers 
can make delivery in two to three 
weeks from date of order. Mills mak- 
ing iron bars are keen for orders, but 
are not making price concessions, and 
this is also true of the mills rolling 
steel- bars. 


Warehouse prices on steel bars in 
small lets are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c. and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 


SHEETS.—The demand for sheets is 
fair, and for automobile body sheets is 
better than in July. Prices on black 
sheets are 3.85 cents in large lots and 5 
cents on galvanized. These prices are 
holding firm, excepting that on black 
sheets, some large buyers have been 
able to place orders at 3.75 cents at 
mill. Jobbers charge the usual ad- 
vances over these prices on small lots 
from stock. 


PICKS AND MATTOCKS.—Most mak- 
ers are still behind in deliveries, but 
are catching up to some extent, deliv- 
eries in some cases being made in a 
month or six weeks from date of order. 
Prices are ruling firm. 

TIN PLATE.—Local mills are pretty 
well filled over the remainder of the 
year, but prices for fourth quarter have 
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not yet been given out by the makers, 
Orders on the books of the mills for 
fourth quarter were placed some time 
ago, prices to be those that are fixed 
by the mills, and which will no doubt 
be given out in the next day or two, 
The present price in large lots for de. 
livery up to Oct. 1 is $5.50 per base 
box at mill. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—Some orders are 
now being placed for galvanized barb 
wire for fall delivery, but the demand 
for plain wire and wire nails is quiet, 
The mills have pretty well caught up 
on back orders, and prompt deliveries 
can now be had from all the mills, 
Mills report that specifications against 
contracts for wire and wire nails are 
coming in freely, but new orders are 
light. Prices are holding firm. 
Jobbers quote retail trade from 
stock as follows 
Wire nails, $3. 40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
3. per spool; galvanized, 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool, No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.30 per 100 lb.; No. galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 Ilb.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
ee above prices on spools are for 
7 ° 
All the above prices are very 
strong. 
STEEL PIPE.—Mills report that speci- 
fications ‘against contracts are good, 
but new orders have fallen off a good 
deal, so that the mills are catching up 
on deliveries to some extent. Ship- 
ments are considerably in excess of 
new business going on the books of the 
mills. In small structural pipe, the 
mills still have lots of orders on their 
books, and shipments are not much in- 
pwoved. Prices on both steel and iron 
pipe are very firm, but unchanged. On 
small lots from stock, local jobbers 
quote about as follows: 


Black Galv. Black Galv. 

- $3.39 4.06 9148 $9.81 

%.... 3.36 1%.. 9.71 12.59 

%.... 3.36 $5.00 1%.. 11.60 15.05 

. ee 5.43 2.... 15.61 20.25 
Bese 618 6.56 2%.. 24.68 

Above prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. Pitts- 

burgh. 


Cleveland Reports Market Steady 
Heavy September Sales Expected 


(Cleveland office of HARDWARE AGE) 


OCAL jobbers are of the opinion that the new eight 
L hour day schedule in the iron and steel industry 
precludes the possibilities of immediate declines in 
finished hardware. They do not feel, however, that there 
will necessarily be any advances as a direct result. It is 
thought that further developments may absorb any ad- 
vanced production costs, and that present firm prices may 
be expected to remain unchanged. At press time local 
hardware executives felt it too early to make definite pre- 


ACCESSORIES AND TIRES.—Bump- 
ers and tool sets are very active. Tires 
and tubes are moving in fair volume. 
Tourists’ camping equipment and com- 
plete lunch , kits, portable stoves and 
spot lights are in good demand. Prices 
firm; stocks appear satisfactory. 


the local feeling. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes 
in lots of less than 50; Champion X 
spark plugs, 45c. each for less than 
100 and 43c. each for over 100; Cham- 
pion regular, §3c. each for less than 


dictions as to the outcome of the new unskilled labor cost, 
save that drastic changes are not to be expected. 

The market is steady, dealers’ orders are well balanced 
and retail stocks are light and healthy. Wholesalers look 
for heavy September sales. 
“We look for good fall trade; the merchant who has the 
merchandise will do the business.” 


One local distributor said: 


This ‘seems to express 


Collections are satisfactory. Rural dealers report easier 
credit relations with the farm trade. 


100, all sizes; 50c. each for over = 
Reliable jacks, yg 00, $1; No. 1, $1.29, 
Nos. 2 and 3, $1.7 

Snap-On Wrenches, No. 101, Master 
Service sets, $15.25 each; No. 202 
Heavy Duty sets, $8 each; No. 404 
Universal Socket sets, $7 each; No. 
505 B, Screw Driver sets, $3.40 each. 
Less 40 per cent on all Snap-On 
wrenches f.0.b, Milwaukee, Wis 


Reading matter continued on page 74 
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New Homes Built This Year Are 
Nearing Completion 


HIS display material will help bring you the 
A hardware sales. 


Hundreds of thousands of houses were started this 
spring. Most of them are nearly finished now. Their 
builders are in the market for hinges, butts and hard- 
ware. They are thinking house, talking house and in- 
terested in everything that must be bought for the 
house. 


You want the hardware sales. The attractive ma- 
terial illustrated on this page was deliberately designed 
to help you get them. It comprises the most complete 
window display material we have ever offered to 
McKinney dealers. Tastefully arranged in your win- 
dow, these pieces are sales-attractors that hit now 
while the iron is hot and build immediate business. 


They are all free of charge. Send us the attached coupon 
to-day for full details contained in our booklet on sales- _ 
winning windows: “Just out front.” It will be sent you imme- / ; \ 
diately upon request. It contains complete information onthe \ \ McKINNEY 
McKinney display material—how to get it and how to use it to \ AS \Y Mere. Co., 
best advantage. 2 a Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY \ Ae i I am_ interested 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ne in your free offer 





for window display 
material. Please send 


\ 7 me complete information, 
C \ including your booklet — 
\ “Just out front.” 


Address 
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AXES.—Dealers are accepting deliv- 
eries on fair sized orders for Septem- 
ber consumption; interest increasing; 
current stocks ample. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 
dled, $14.50 per doz.; double bittei, 
hanaled, $24.50 per ‘doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 


BINDER TWINE.—Demand of fill-in 
nature, as majority of dealers bought 
fairly early; stocks ample; prices firm. 


Jobbers quote for mill shipment: 
Standard binder twine, $5.37% per 
bale; white sisal, $5.374%4 per bale; 
manila, 550 ft., $5.75; manila, 600 ft., 
$6.25; manila, 650 ft., $6.75. A dis- 
count of %c. per Ib. for 10,000 Ib. lots 
and 4c. per lb. for full car lots f.o.b. 
factory is allowed. Warehouse prices 
are 12%c. per bale higher. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Jobbers do not 
anticipate price movement in the near 
future, though rumors of easier offer- 
ings continue. Sales fair; stocks ade- 
quate. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b.: Large ma- 
chine bolts, cut thread, 50 per cent 
off list; small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 
per cent off list; carriage bolts, large 
and small, cut thread, 45 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list; hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off 
list. 

CLIPPING MACHINES.—Jobbers re- 
port light stocks and fair sales at firm 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machines, $10.75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chines of standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Prices holding; dealers are be- 
ing advised to prepare for fall busi- 
ness, which will, it is thought, be very 
heavy. Current trade good. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 
tral territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eaves trough, 74% per cent off list; 
ridge roll, 74% per cent off list. 
Round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b. 
Cleveland or factory, and square cor- 
rugated fittings, 50 per cent off list. 

FOOD CHOPPERS.—Orders calling for 
September delivery increasing; jobbers 
look for heavy trade next month; stocks 
ample; prices steady. 

Food Choppers.—No. 5, $3.25 each; 
No. 10, $5.50 each; No. 22, $8.75 each; 
No. 32, $10.50 each; No. 22P, $13 each. 

Sausage Stuffers.—No. 15, $9 each; 
No. 25, $10.50 each; No. 31, $11.50 
each; No. 35, $12.50 each. 

These prices are list subject to 
dealers’ discount of 25 and 7% per 
cent. 

FRUIT CANS.—Fill-in demand fairly 
strong; jobbers quote $6 per dozen for 
tin fruit cans; retail sales very good. 
FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—During past 
week consumer demand has been heavy. 
It appears to be easing off to a more 
conservative yet consistent demand. 
Dealers buying fair. Local quotation to 
dealers on good quality rubbers is 75 
cents per gross. Orders from now on 
will be of pick-up nature, it is said. 
GALVANIZED WIRE. — Moderate 
sales; fair stocks; prices expected to 
hold. 


Jobberg, quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment, No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; No. 
2. $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 
to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
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$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 

No. 3, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt., 

$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 

14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 

per doz. : 
GASOLINE LAMPS AND LAN- 
TERNS.—Demand active; price war 
among gasoline producers is _ not 
thought by jobbers to have helped 
much, though dealers report more con- 
sumer interest since the drop in gaso- 
line. Early orders for September de- 
livery suggest heavy fall trade. Stocks 
satisfactory; prices firm. 

Cleveland jobbers quote Coleman 
Lanterns as follows: CQ-329, $6.25 
per doz.; CQ-318, $1 per doz.; LQ- 
327, $5.25 per doz. 

HANDLES.—Replacement trade fair; 
ample stocks; firm prices. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and 
double bolted, $4 per doz.; XX grade, 
$3.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 per 
doz.; best grades, $4.75 per doz.; 
American Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D 
shovel, spade and screw handles, X 
grade, $4.60 per doz.; malleable D 
grade manure fork and spading fork 
handles, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 per 
doz.; hay and manure fork handles, 
X grade, 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.; 4% ft., 
$2.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., $3 per 
doz.; 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Brisk fill- 
in trade continues. This will ease off 
next month, say local jobbers. Prices 
firm; stocks light. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land. 

Lightning freezers, 2-at., 2.65 
each; 3-qt., $3 each; 4-qt., $3.60 each; 
6-qt., $4.50 each; 8-qt., $5.90 each; 
White Mountain freezers, 1-qt., $2.50 
each; 2-qt., $3 each; 3-qt., $3.55 each; 
4-qt., $4.35 each; 6-qt., $5.45 each; 
8-qt., $7 each. Auto Vacuum freezers, 
2-qt., $4 each; 4-qt., $6 each. 

ICE PICKS.—Subject to fairly active 
fill-in demand; fair stocks; steady 
prices. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land: 

Ice picks, household size, selling at 
%5c., $1.10, $1.20 and $1.50 per doz., 
according to quality. High grade, 
spring tempered ice picks, $2 per 
doz. 


ICE SKATES.—Dealers are placing fair 
orders for November delivery. Whole- 
salers caution dealers to prepare for 
winter demand. It is said that short- 
ages are likely in December. The short- 
ages last year are offered as a warning. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 

ice Skates, screw clamp model, men 
or women, No. 1624, 75c. per pair; No. 
1624%, nickel plated, $1.10 per pair; 
No. 1724%, hardened and polished 
runners, $1.35 per pair; No. 1924%, 
flanged runners, $2.60 per pair. 

Ice Skates, hockey model, for men, 
No. 524%, $1.10 per pair; for women, 
No. 524% L, $1.35 per pair; polished 
and hardened runners, for men, No. 
424%, $1.45 per pair; for women, No. 
424% L, $1.75 per pair: with flanged 
runners, for men, No. 924%, $2.80: for 
women, No. 924% L, $3.30 per pair. 

NAILS AND WIRE.—Strong demand 
continues with nails scarce in desired 
sizes. This is particularly true of 
eight-penny nails. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than carload lots, stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 Ilb.; No. 9 
annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 Ib.: and 
cement coated nails, $3.25 per 100 Ib. 
Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized staples, $4.50 per 100 Ib. 
Miscellaneous nails, 70 per cent off 
list. Cut nails, $4 per keg. 

Wire brads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
list, 
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PAINTS AND OILS.—Aside from the 
fluctuations in linseed oil prices this 
phase of the local market is very firm, 
General sales are moderate and retail 
stocks appear light. Jobbers look for 
improved business next month. 

Turpentine, in bbls., $1.11; less than 
bbls., $1.26 per gal. 

Linseed oil in bbls., $1.12; less 
than bbls, $1.27. Boiled, 2c. extra 
per gal. 

Denatured alcohol, 55c. per gal. 

Inglish Venetian red, in bbls., 3%e, 
per lb.; in 100 lb. kegs, 4%c. per Ib. 

White lead, in 100 lb. kegs, 14c. per 
Ib.; in 50 Ib. and 25 lb. kegs, 14\c. 
per lb.; in 12% Ib. kegs, 14%c. per Ib. 
In 500 lb. lots, 10 per cent discount; 
other prices are net. a 


POULTRY NETTING AND WIRE 
CLOTH.— Demand running higher; 
stocks light; prices firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote: Painted 
wire cloth, 12 mesh, $2.05 per 100 
sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft.; 
white metal or galvanized, 12 mesh, 
$2.60 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.90 
per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.20 to $7.35 
per 100 sq. ft. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Prices quoted are 
for deliveries prior to Dec. 1, 1923. Job- 
bers advise dealers to place orders now 
to prevent fall and holiday shortages. 
Strong current demand, with stocks 
very tight. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b, Cleve- 
land: 
Roller skates, Nos. 4 and 5, $1.50 
per pair; No. 6, $1.60 per pair. 
SASH WEIGHTS.—Demand fairly ac- 
tive. Current offers on weights 3 to 
29 pounds are $55 for stock shipment 
and $50 for factory shipment. 
SCREWS.—Price movement talk dying 
down; fair sales volume; stocks ample. 


Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off 
list; round head, blued, 75, 5, 5 and 
5 per cent off list; round head, nick- 
eled, 65, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list, 
and round head, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 
5 per cent off list. 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Deal- 
ers requesting prompt delivery on these 
items; orders have been fairly large; 
shortages expected; prices firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as _ fol- 
lows: 

Stove pipe, nested blue, 28 gage, 
$16.40 per 100 j.; 26 gage, $19.20 per 
100 j. 


Elbows, 6 in., blued, corrugated, 
28 gage, $1.55 per doz. 

Coal hods, galv., 17 in., $5.25 per 
doz. for open models. Same _ size 
closed with funnel, $6.50 per doz. 

Stove Boards, Crystal, 33 in., $20.25 
per doz. 


WINDOW’ GLASS. — August _ sales 
light; jobbers predict heavy September 
demand; stocks fair; firm prices. Deal- 
ers are advised to prepare for fall 
trade to prevent possible shortages. 
Current demand fair; plate glass more 
active. 


Cleveland jobbers are quoting: 

Window glass, first three brackets, 
single A and B, 85 per cent off list; 
over three brackets, same grades, 84 
per cent off list. Both sizes double 
A and B, 86 per cent off list. 

Lights, single and double, 80 per 
cent off list. ; 

Single AA paper wrapped, 82 per 
cent off; double AA paper wrapped, 
&4 per cent off list; lights, AA paper 
wrapped, 80 per cent off list. sa 

Putty, pure, in 12% Ib. lots, $6.75 
per cwt.; in 25 Ib. kegs, $6 per 
ewt.; in 100 Ib. lots, $5.50 per cwt. 
Commercial grade, in 12% Ib. lots, 
$4.75 per cwt.: in 25 Ib. lots, $4.20 
per cwt.; in 100 Ib. lots, $8.75 per 
ewt. Glaziers’ points range from 20 
to 22c. per Ib 


Reading matter continued on page 76 
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R-W Products 
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| CIRCULATION 
OEALERS MEDIA 55,690 
Aacn.Conta.6 Bio. Meow «124, 331 
INDUSTRIAL MEDIA 92,124 
Consumers Macazines 2,169,084 
TOTAL 2,441,229 


Advertising 


The acknowledged. high quality of R-W products is not the only reason for their 
wide-spread popularity. National advertising, for a number of years, has done much 
to give them their dominant position in the hardware world. 





R-W 


“*Slidetite”’ Garage Door 
Hardware. 


Barn Door Hangers. 
House Door Hangers. 


AiR-Way Multifold 
Window Hardware. 


Door Closers and 
Checks. 


Mounted Grindstones. 


“Ideal” Elevator Door 
Hardware. 


OveR-Way Conveying 
' Equipment. 











Richards-Wilcox Mf 


AHaneer tor any Door that Slides 


More Help for R-W Dealers 


where will be certain to feel the in- 


This year our investment in na- 
fluence of so extensive a campaign. 


tional advertising will be greater 
than ever before. In all, 25 million 
pages of R-W advertising will be 
read during 1923. 


It will be to the interest of every 
dealer carrying R-W products to tie 
up with this campaign by making 
P a use of the various dealer helps 

This means that many additional which we gladly supply without 
thousands of buyers of R-W prod- cost. As for the few dealers who 
ucts will be created, and that the do not already carry R-W products, 
already great demand will be enor- there surely is no better time at 
mously increased. Dealers every- which.to put them in stock. 


Illustrated catalogs describing any one or all of the many 
R-W products will be sent you on request. Address your in- 


quiry to Department A. 
(0. 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. 1? 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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Brisk Fall Business in Twin Cities 
—Stock Conditions improving 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARB AGB) 

OBBERS are now getting out 
J orders received for Sept. 1 ship- 

ment and report a fairly good 
volume of new fall business being re- 
ceived. 

Retail dealers report sales as only 
of fair volume but showing a slight 
improvement during the past week. 
A steady improvement is looked for 
until the close of the year. 

The shortage of goods which pre- 
vailed in many lines is gradually being 
taken care of as stocks are now in 
good condition. 

Sales of automobile supplies and ac- 
cessories, as well as tires, have been 
very good and a large volume of busi- 
ness is being done by dealers carrying 
complete lines. 

It will be noted that the list given 
this issue contains many new items 
while some items of summer goods have 
been dropped. 


ASH SIFTERS.—Jobbers report a good 
volume of fall orders to be shipped next 
month. Prices as follows: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Square wood 
sifters, $3.75 per doz.; Round metallic, 
$4.00 per doz.; Wood barrel. $12.00 
per doz. 

AXES.—Jobbers report fair volume of 
orders for later shipment; retaii sales 
quiet; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single bit axes, 
base weights, $14.00; double bit, base 
weights, $19.00 per doz. 

BOLTS.—Retail demand fair; large 
users not actively in market; stocks 
good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Both small and 
large carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; 
Small and large machine bolts, 40-10 
per cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
serews, 50 per cent. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—The de- 
mand for builders’ hardware continues 
of good volume, and judging from the 
new construction work in prospect 
should continue so until the end of the 
year. 


EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Active demand con- 
tinues; stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 
gage, lap joint, S.B. 5 inch. $5.00 
per 100 feet; conductor pipe, 28 gage, 

3 inch, $4.75 per 100 feet; conductor 

elbows, 3 inch, $1.55 per doz. 
FILES.—Demand about average; 
stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 
60-10 per cent, from standard lists. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales only 
fair; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs. 
Standard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2. 
7.75; No. 3, $8.95. Heavy galvanized 
tubs, No. 1, $12; No. 2 .25; No. 3. 
$14.50. Galvanized pails, Standard 10 


qt., $2.55 per doz.; 12 qt., $2.90; 14 qt., 
$3.20; 16 qt. stock pails, $4.50; 18 qt. 
stock pails, $5.20. 
HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—De- 
mand has been good; stocks good; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Carpenters Ham- 
mers Maydole No. 11%, $13.50 per 
doz.; Plumb HF81, $13.25 per doz.; 
Riverside No. 611%, $13.25 per doz.; 
Hatchets, Plumb broad No. 2, $19.40 
per doz.; Plumb shingling No. 2, $15.00 
per doz.; Plumb claw No. 2, $16.25 per 
doz. 

LANTERNS.—Retailers and _ jobbers 
both report gradually improving de- 
mand for lanterns; stocks good; prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dieta lanterns, 
long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.; 
Embury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 
130 Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
doz. 

NAILS.—Demand active; stocks fairly 
good; prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 ner keg, base; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 

OIL HEATERS.—Jobbers have booked 
good volume of business for September 
delivery; stocks arriving; prices stiff. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Japanned polished 
steel, 3 qt. capacity, $3.50 each: 
Nickel polished steel, 4 qt. capacity, 
$5.40 each. 

PAPER.—Building paper in good de- 
mand; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt. 
$2.25 per cwt. Red rosin sheathing 
paper, $3.25 per ewt. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—Demand 
good; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Transparent hak- 
ing ware, Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 
per doz_: No. 197. $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 

ROPE.—Sales good; stocks good; prices 
very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades manila 
rope, 20% cents base; best grades 
sisal rope, 16% cents base. 

SCREWS.—Demand fair in retail way; 
heavy buyers not active; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 671% per cent. 

SKATES.—-Dealers are placing orders 
for fall shipment and jobbers report a 
good volume of business booked. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Men’s plain No. 1624 
skates, 80c. per pair; 162414, $1.15 per 
pr.; 524%, $1.21 per pr. Ladies’ 5624%, 
$1.06; Nester Johnson Hockey, Plain, 
$7.50 per pr.; Nickel plated, $8.50 per 
pr. 


SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS.—Most of the fall business 
was booked some time ago, but a few 
orders are being placed. Jobbers’ pres- 
ent prices are as follows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Good grade scrapers, 
$4.75 per doz.; Straight handle wood, 
$4.85; Straight handle steel blade, 
$5.25; Galvanized steel blade D han- 
dle, $12 per doz. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Stocks good; sales 
fair; prices steady, but not very firm 
on large orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized steel 
sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 


STEEL TRAPS.—Jobbers report a lib- 
eral booking of orders; prices listed 
herewith. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.65; No. 
1, $2; No. 1%, $3.05; No. 2, $3.97; 
Newhous Oneida Jump No. 0, $2.07; 
No. 1, $2.38; No. 1%, $3.48 per doz. 


STOVE GOODS.—Jobbers report very 
good volume of fall business booked for 
later shipment. Prices shown herewith. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stove Boards, crystal- 
lized, 28 x 28. $16.15: 30 x 30, $18.70: 
36 x 36, $23.65; Stove pipe, Uniform 
blued, 28-gage 6-in. knocked down, 
$14.60 per 100 joints: common 6-in. 
corrugated elbows, $1.35 per doz.: 6- 
in. adjustable charcoal iron, $1.95 
per doz.; Dampers, cast iron, wood 
or coil handles, $1.59 per doz.; Stove 
shovels, 144%-in. japanned, 60c.; 2114- 
in. Jumbo japanned, $1.55; 14-in. 
Jumbo Jr, 9c. per doz. 


TACKS.—Fairly good demand for 
tacks; stocks good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 8-oz. American cut, S2c.: 
8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c.; 8-0z. blued 
carpet, 82c.; No. 11 double pointed, 
38c. 


TIN PLATE.—Demand good; stocks 
good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Tin plate, ‘furnace coke, 
ICL, 20 x 28, $13.75 per box. Roofing 
tin, IC. 20 x 28, 8-lb. coatine, $14.75 
per box. 

WEATHERSTRIP.—Good volume of 
fall business booked by jobbers. Prices 
as shown herewith. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: 4% and % wood and felt, 
$1.85 per 100 ft.; 1-in., $2.60 per 100 ft. 


WHEELBARROWS. — Demand fair; 
stocks good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Twin Cities: Wood stave barrows, 
fully bolted, $37.50 per doz. Tubular 
Steel, No. 1, $6.75 each; Wood garden 
barrows, $6.25 each. 


WIRE.—Demand only fair just at this 
time, as farmers are busy with harvest- 
ing; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire, painted 
cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; galvanized 
cattle, $3.97; painted hog wire, $3.‘6: 
galvanized hog wire, $4.25; smooth 
black annealed No. 9, $4 per cwlt: 
smooth galvanized annealed, $4.45 
per cwt. 


WRENCHES.—Demand good; __ prices 
steady; stocks good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.9.b. 
Twin Cities: Agricultural wrenches. 
60 per cent; Coes wrenches, 40-10 per 
cent; engineers’ wrenches, 25 per cent; 
knife handle wrenches, 40-10; Stillson, 
60-10; Trimo, 60-7%; Snap on 
wrenches insets Master service No 
101, $15.25; No. 202, $8; No. 404, 
$7; No. 505B, $3.40; less 40 per cent 
f.o.b. Milwaukee. 
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What is Crecoite— 
the wonderful new Tool Steel ? 


You are going to hear the word Crecoite 
many times in the next few years. 

You are going to handle and sell Crecoite 
Tools because they are high grade, yet sold 
at moderate prices. 

Crecoite is a new special analysis steel, 
wonderfully tough tool metal, brought out 
after months of constant experiment by a 
firm which knows metals and has every 
facility and 30 years of steel-making ex- 
perience. 

Crecoite stands the gaff; the test of hard, 
every day service, and stands up in com- 
parison tests because of its toughness and 
its resistance to wear. 

It sets a new standard in the production of 
warranted high grade tools at moderate 
prices. 


From the very start our success was as- 
sured—we brought 30 years to the build- 
ing of quality materials. 

Test Crecoite Tools—you will find them 
tempered just right for the job—hammer- 
faces hard—claws that bite nails—hatchets 
and axes that will cut and resharpen for 
long service. 

You can sell Crecoite Tools with confidence 
—they are guaranteed to do the work in- 
tended. 

The introductory line now includes Nail 
Hammers, Hatchets, Camping Axes, Ball 
Pein Hammers and Boys’ and Men’s Axes. 
If your jobber can’t supply you, write direct. 
Ask for Catalog H describing our full line 
of fast selling tools. 


MARION TOOL WORKS, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Chicago Railway Equipment Company 


30 Years of Steel Making 


Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Robertson Sends the Store to the Customer 


E. ROBERTSON, dealer in 
e hardware on the Maine and 
New Brunswick border, does not wait 
for his customers to come to him. 
He brings his customers to his store. 
And he brings them more frequently 
than they would come under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

Mr. Robertson has a telephone and 
also a Ford delivery truck, and he 
uitilizes both in bringing the cus- 
tomers to his store. When a cus- 
tomer has not made a purchase at 
his store for several weeks, particu- 
larly if he knows that the patron is 
in the custom of purchasing hard- 
ware frequently, Mr. Robertson calls 
the customer on the telephone and 
inquires if he could sell he or she 
some hardware. He then offers to 
send the Ford delivery truck around 


Go Wash Your Neck 


HEN I was a kid my mother 

used to have a dickens of a 
time getting me to wash my neck. 
Don’t know why but gosh, how I 
hated to do it and as a result she’d 
scrub it till it fairly smarted, and 
my ears too, boy how she’d dig ’em 
out. Used to tell me that folks 
would think I was dirty all over just 
because my neck was a bit black. 
And there was a world of truth in 
what she said, too, as I recount 
those experiences. 

You know some business institu- 
tions remind me of boys in the dirty 
neck stage. They allow some scaly, 
unclean, dishonest business deal to 
brand them as dirty all the way 
through, and once a business is 
labeled as dishonest it has passed 
beyond the realm of hope and must 
surely perish. But the man who 
makes it a habit, every deal he goes 
into, of asking himself, “what is 
there in it for the other fellow?”, 
who refuses to enter into any trans- 
action where his own gain will 
mean disaster to someone else, can- 
not go far wrong. 

There is no royal road to success 
but clean business is the vehicle 
that will get you there if anything 
will. It requires sense, judgment 
and conscience to keep clean; but 
it can be done, nevertheless, if one 
is determined to maintain his self 
respect. And no matter how lav- 
ishly he has given to charity or how 
many churches and monuments he 
erects, any man who has made his 
money by ruining other people is 


telephone solicitation. 
have personal talks with the cus- 
tomers and 
grievances against his store, his em- 
ployees or his service in general. 
has found that many customers have 
quit trading with his store because 
of grievances and have not disclosed 


of the rod and reel. 
offers an award for the largest catch 
with a pole and line. 


to the customer’s house or store with . 
a number of articles from which the 
customer could choose what is need- 
ed and return the other articles. 
the event that the customer exhibited 
a tendency to visit the store and 
look over the stock, the truck was 
utilized for the purpose of transpor- 
tation of such customers from houses 
and stores to the hardware store. 


In 


Mr. Robertson does all his own 
He likes to 
inquire if they have 


He 


their grievances until requested to 


open up to him over the telephone. 


not entitled to be called decent. 
Check up, dear reader, and if you 
or your business are harboring any 


These people in most instances have 
been steady customers of his store, 
but suddenly vanished. Hence the 
call over the telephone by Mr. 
Robertson to each of these former 
customers who have strayed from 
him. 

By the use of the telephone, this 
hardware man has smoothed over 
many differences of which he had 
previously known nothing. He has 
been able to correct many defects in 
his store management, and in his 
stock, and has caused many of the 
former patrons to return to the fold, 
after a heart to heart conference 
over the wires. So Mr. Robertson 
has. utilized the telephone to bring 
customers to his store instead of 
waiting for the customers to use the 
telephone. 


unclean methods of dealing, for 
your own sake, “Go wash your neck.” 
—Successful Heating. 





Competition Among Local Anglers Booms Sales 


J. JONES of the Southern 
e Hardware Co., Hot Springs, 
Ark., has worked up a good fishing 
tackle business by starting a little 
competition among the local devotees 


Each year he 


This year the award to be awarded 


consists of rod, reel, line and min- 


now. Mr. Jones has faith in human 


nature, as all he requires as evidence 


is the head of the fish. Last year the 


angler who brought in the head of a 
7% lb. black bass walked off with the 
honors. 


So far this season a 7 lb. 
black bass tops the list with every 


This is the 

display that 

caught the eyes 

of the fishermen 

in Hot Springs, 
Ark. 


~ 
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angler dropping in every few days to 
see if the record has been beaten and 
with the assurance, mostly to them- 
selves, that they will bring in the 
winner before Sept. 1. 

The illustration shows some of the 
heads from last season which Mr. 
Jones has carefully cured and 
mounted on black covered boards. 
These are used in the window, and if 
the fish was caught with a certain 
kind of artificial minnow, such a one 
is placed in the mouth. The display 
boards have plenty of room to show 
fishing tackle and these, with the 
signs announcing the contest and the 
outfit, make an attractive window. 
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This is the new Big No. 
20 Three Piece Roaster— 
Companion to Our Rec- 
ord Selling No. 1o Black 
Beauty. 





Black Beauty Double Roasters 


A QUALITY LINE TO SELL AT A PRICE 


THREE PIECE ROASTERS 


No. 20—1216 x 173g x 914—-LIST PER DOZ. $18.00 
avo, 10—11 x 16 x 8 —LIST PER DOZ. i3.50 


TWO-PIECE ROASTERS 

as _ per Atl Black Beauty Roasters 

ize ozen P ’ 
y made o{ prime selected 
en — he be 4 polished blue steel—uniform 
14 7 color—heavily wired in rim. 
' = F 5.00 Self basting features—Sani- 
104% x 10% 5 4.80 tary corners—Rotary Steam 
10 x 15 7 6.50 Vents. Two piece Roasrte: - 
104%Z x 15% 8 
13 x 18 8 


% 


6 
8 
9 


7.45 do not have the perforate:i 
7.95 basting Rack. 


Order Now. If Your Jobber Can’t Supply You Write Us. 
Catalog and Prices on Request 


EDWARD KATZINGER CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Eastern Office, Drexel Building 
Philadelphia,Pa. 
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This Fishing ‘Tackle Window Made Hallett’s 
Cash Register Tinkle 


WINDOW display can cither 
A be an asset or a liability; it 
can either bring business to a 
store or it can occupy valuable space 
and fail to produce. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows a display that 
fell into the former class and brought 
real results to E. J. Hallett & Son, 
Pontiac, Mich. The window was re- 
cently used to promote interest in 
fishing tackle and allied lines and ac- 
cording to reports it fulfilled its pur- 
pose with a venegeance. 

The background for the display 
here shown is finished in bright red 
with white lettering and white trim- 
ming. The round signs on the panels 
at the side of the window were white 


Remarkable Battery Solution 
Makes Discarded Batteries 
Useful 


The “Ever Ready” Battery Solution, 
made by the “Ever Ready” Battery So- 
lution Co., 900 Garrick Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill., is a remarkable electrolyte which 
is said to greatly prolong the life of a 
storage battery by preventing corro- 
sion, sulphation, warped, cracked and 
buckling plates, muddy positives, hard- 
ened negatives and rotted separations, 
all of which are caused by the destruc- 
tive action of sulphuric acid. It is gen- 


with red letters. The panels them- 
selves and the floor were covered 
with bright green paper and the 
tackle displayed on round white discs 
laid out on the green floor. The small 
price cards were red with white let- 
tering. 

The electric turn table in the cen- 
ter of the floor was kept in constant 
motion and in the center of the main 
background can be seen a large glass 
tank full of live fish, the species of 
which were changed every few days 
so as to cause new interest. The 
tank was connected with running 
water so that the fish were able to 
live very nicely. They attracted 
crowds to the display. 


erally agreed that nine-tenths of all 
battery troubles are caused by the 
above conditions and for more than 
thirty years battery manufacturers and 
chemists have searched for some mate- 
rial that would withstand the ravages 
of sulphuric acid. The development of 
the “Ever Ready” battery solution, 
however, is based on the sound assump- 
tion it is not different plates or con- 
struction that is needed but an elec- 
trolyte that has all the good points and 
none of the objectionable characteris- 
tics of sulphuric acid. 

It is an electrolyte which is claimed 
not to overheat under a current from 
the generator as will sulphuric acid. 
“Ever Ready” not only preserves, but 
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This firm also runs a prize contest 
every year and awards prizes for the 
largest bass and pike caught in Oak- 
land County. This contest has a 
great pulling power to their tackle 
department and arouses keen inter- 
est among the disciples of Izaak 
Walton in the vicinity. 

And last but not least, E. J. Hal- 
lett & Son advertise this department. 
We recently received a copy of a full 
page ad in the Pontiac Daily Press 
which was given over entirely to the 
lines carried in this department. 
This is one of the reasons for the 
fact that this department is showing 
a steady increase over previous 
year’s business. 


prolongs the life of the battery, it being 
composed of chemicals which have an 
attraction for the plates, causing 4 
quicker chemical and electrical action 
to take place and instantly giving the 
results required of the battery, setting 
in motion the charge bearing elements 
which give new life to the battery, en- 
abling it to take the charge in from 
thirty to forty minutes. “Ever Ready” 
is said to positively remove sulphation 
where present and prevents its re- 
occurrence, rendering again useful bat- 
teries discarded because they could not 
be charged by the line. “Every Ready” 
electrolyte is a tonic for the storage 
battery, giving it new and lasting life. 
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“Mirro for better baking” is the message of Mirro advertising appearing 
in September and October in publications with a circulation of 9,183,719 


A Lead for Bigger Mirro Business 


It’s a fine thing for the Mirro dealer, 
this growing call for aluminum baking 
pans. A bigger market all the time— 
coming fast! 


Domestic science authorities say that 


' the advantages of aluminum for baking 


are conclusive; that its superiority asa 
heat conductor accounts for the more 
even baking which can be done with 
aluminum; that it does not break, chip 
or rust; that it is light and easy to 
handle—and easy to clean; and that it 
is inexpensive. 


The ‘“‘aluminum for better baking”’ mar- 
ket is made to order for dealers who sell 
Mirro. The complete Mirro line con- 
tains every sort of baking pan. And the 
tough, thick metal of which Mirro uten- 
sils are made insures the satisfaction 
which brings customers back for more. 


Tell your customers that they can bake 

everything better in Miuirro. A little 

added effort in this direction will pay a 

handsome profit. 

Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


The Finest Aluminum 
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Window display of Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Providence, R. I., featuring soldering flux and supplies 


Soldering Supplies Bring Manufacturers’ 
Orders to Retail Dealers 


General Manager, 


FEW months ago one of the 

A leading retail hardware stores 

invited the manager of a firm 

to investigate the department that 

carried soldering supplies and rec- 

ommend to him how they could sell 
more soldering flux. 

After spending a few days in 
the store, this manager found that 
most of the customers who called 
in this department, were people who 
were not familiar with soldering and 
only had small jobs to do, from time 
to time. The sales to these custom- 
ers were naturally small—a can of 
flux, soldering iron and a small piece 
of solder being about all they bought. 

The store had never’ received 
orders from the industrial plants. 
Knowing that many of the plants in 
that particular locality were using 
seldering supplies, the manufactur- 
er’s manager decided to suggest a 
campaign to secure this business. 

The first move was to make an at- 
tractive window display, showing 
blow torches, soldering irons, solder 
and in the center of this window 
soldering flux with an announcement 
that if people wished to try the 
soldering flux, the firm would sell it 
to them under the guarantee of sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. 

It was not long before the pur- 


By E..V. HALLIGAN, 
The M. W. 


chasing agent of the can plant two 
blocks away called at the store. 

While there, he said that he had 
been using the soldering flux that 
the store was advertising and liked 
it very much. 

When asked the amount of flux 
he bought at a time, he said that he 
did not use very much as he pur- 
chased suppiies for the electrical de- 
partment and a few small cans would 
last them a long time. 

He was then asked what:kind of 
soldering flux he was using in the 
manufacturing of his cans and re- 
plicd muriatic acid. Investigation 
developed the fact that he was buy- 
ing several barrels a month. 

The store manager proceeded to 
tell him about ‘ie soldering salts 
they were s~ ii.» with the result that 
he secur:d iu order for a 25 lb. can 
for a t:ial under the guarantee that 
it vould do the same work that his 
acid was doing, eliminating all 
fumes, burns, and corrosion. 

One thing led to another and it 
was not long kefore he had pur- 
chased three dozen soldering irons, 
and two barrels of soldering salts, 
stating that the latter had not only 
done the work better than the acid, 
but that it eliminated fumes and 
burns and left a cleaner job. 
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Dunton Co., Providence, R. I. 


The second man to be interested 
in a big way was a fuse manufac- 
turer. The hardware store had been 
selling this manufacturer’s fuses for 
many years and did not realize that 
every fuse he made required a lot 
of soldering. 

A demonstration of the soldering 
flux secured an order for 100 lbs. of 
paste and on the same day he also 
placed an order for 1000 lbs. of 
solder. 

These two accounts interested the 
other salesmen in the different de- 
partments and as the buyers came 
in to purchase other supplies, they 
told them about soldering flux. Be- 
fore long a salesman on the nail 
counter sold an automobile manu- 
facturer a good order of soldering 
salts for soldering his gasoline tanks. 

A radiator manufacturer bought 
soldering salts to solder his radia- 
ters. Lamp manufacturers bought 
large quantities of paste to be used 
in soldering the electric bulbs they 
made. A flashlight manufacturer 
required flux to solder his batteries. 

Not only was the firm able to sell 
many customers who used soldering 
flux, solder, soldering irons, blow 
torches, etc., in quantities, but they 
became regular customers for other 
supplies in the store. 
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We Tell Them Again 


Remington moves the goods! The full page advertisement in the Saturday Evening 
Post of September 22nd shown above, carries convincing argument for Remington Game 
Loads. 

Remington Game Loads undergo very rigid inspection and test during the process of 
manufacture, and we take every opportunity to remind the sportsman, hunter and trap- 
per that Remington Game Loads are assured—loaded to a uniform standard of velocity, 
pattern and penetration. 

Advertising shortens the distance between the consumer’s purse and your cash regis- 
ter. Here is what we are doing this fall. 

Advertising in— . 
Farmers and Rural Population: 

Farm Journal a aoa ‘ Idaho Farmer 

: ashington Farmer ‘ 
Farm Life Greaun Wises Pacific Rural Press 
Farm & Ranch Southern Ruralist Kansas City Weekly Star 


Sportsmen, Hunters, Trappers, Campers, Etc.: 
Forest & Stream National Sportsman American Sportsman 


Outdoor Life Sportsman Review (A new publication that 
. Hunter, Trader & Trapper - 
Outers Recreation Arms and The Man reaches 2,000,000 licensed 


Game Breeder Saturday Evening Post hunters) 


Local and Suburban Population: 
Five Advertisements in Each of 950 Newspapers—950 Towns—44 States. 
We are telling them many times. You tell them—and secure “The Lion’s Share” of 
the loaded shell business. 
Do It With Window Displays! 


—Remington;— 
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Congress would have provided for rates 
of duty different from those which were 
written into the law in many instances 

Of course, all this talk about having 
the entire Tariff Act nullified by the 
courts emanates from Customs lawyers 
to whom the wish is father to the 
thought. The Customs lawyers have 
had rather poor pickings of late due 
to the fact that the Underwood- 
Simmons Tariff Act was nine years on 
the statute books which enabled the 
courts to thresh out all doubtful points 
while the Fordney-McCumber law was 
very carefully drafted with a view to 
keeping legal fingers out of the tariff 
pie as much as possible. 


Important Flexible Tariff Problems 


Some interesting questions regarding 
the flexible provisions of the tariff law 
have been raised during the past week 
in the hearing before the Tariff Com- 
mission upon the petition of certain 
manufacturers of coated paper and 
wood veneers for a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in the duty of 2% cents per Ib. 
on casein. If the Commission should 
accede to certain requests that have 
been made by the defenders of the case- 
in duty it would probably put an end 
to the effectiveness of the flexible fea- 
ture of the law. No rulings will be 
made on the points involved for several 
weeks but ultimately the Commission 
will have to meet the issues squarely 
and manufacturers in all lines of in. 
dustry will have an important interest 
in the outcome. 

In the casein controversy both the 
paper manufacturers and the producers 
of wood veneers declare that the cost 
of casein is now so high that it is 
impossible for these two industries to 
make any money. They have made no 
attempt to show that the casein pro- 
ducers have made too much money or 
could live without a tariff; they simply 
insist that they can’t sell coated paper 
or wood veneers on the basis of their 
present cost and make a profit. 


Cannot Blame Duty for High Price 


In defending the casein duty the 
representatives of the farmers and the 
big dairy interests which produce 
the commodity called attention to the 
fact that the price of casein has risen 
7 or 8 cents‘per lb. since July 1, 1922, 
while the duty is only 2% cents. They 
forced the coated paper people to admit 
that ever since Congress began to con- 
sider the suggestion of transferring 
casein from the free to the dutiable lis: 
of the Fordney-McCumber bill there 
has been a wild scramble among paper 
and veneer producers to lay in a stock 
of casein and that nearly every concern 
of any importance has acquired a stock 
designed to last from a year to eighteen 
months. Under these circumstances 
the dairy people can’t see why a 50 
per cent reduction in the casein duty 
would be helpful to the paper and 
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veneer people and they know it wouldn’t 
do the casein business any good. 

But the most significant suggestions 
made to the Commission in this con- 
nection have been incorporated in two 
motions made by the principal attorney 
for the casein interests. He has asked 
that the Commission shall make basic 
rulings for the consideration of this 
question as follows: 


Two Significant Motions 


First, in view of the fact that both 
the coated paper manufacturers and 
the veneer producers claim that they 
cannot compete with foreigners if they 
must buy their casein on a duty-pro- 
tected basis, the pending investigation 
should be so broadened as to consider 
the propriety not only of the casein 
duty but the duty on coated papers 
and on veneers and other plywood prod- 
ucts. (The duty on coated paper is 5 
cents per lb. and 15 per centum ad 
valorem or on 9 cent stock the equiva- 
lent of about 68 per centum ad valorem; 
the duty on veneers and their products 
ranges from 20 to 40 per cent, while 
on the basis of 16 cent casein the 2% 
cents’ duty is equivalent to about 15 
per cent ad valorem.) 

Second, as it is obviously the spirit 
of the flexible tariff provisions of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act that all 
reductions in rates of duty should be 
made for the purpose of benefiting the 
ultimate consumer, therefore no change 
in rates should be made upon represen- 
tations which clearly show that any 
advantage that may be gained will be 
absorbed by manufacturers, middlemen 
or dealers and will not go to the con- 
sumer. 

It is needless to say that the repre- 
sentatives of both the coated paper 
producers and the veneer men made 
wry faces at these propositions; never- 
theless the Commission received them 
quite sympathetically and promised to 
give them early and serious considera- 
tion. 

Buying Too Much European 
Merchandise? ' 


I note from an interview with Roger 
W. Babson that in his opinion the 
United States “buys too much from 
Europe.” This, he says, is the reason 
why certain mills and factories in the 
East are shutting down. 

There is some evidence that the well- 
known statistician is correct in his 
opinion, which is found in the fact that 
New England factories, which are now 
shutting down for a day or two each 
week, are mills which have the keen- 
est competition from Europe. There is 
certainly very little lost time in mills 
running on non-competitive commod- 
ities. 

In the statement referred to Mr. Bab- 
son gives some interesting data which 
indicate that American women are the 
chief buyers of imported merchandise, 
and that a little more discretion on 
their part would be a great help to 
domestic producers. In this connection 
he says: 

“The other day my wife returned 
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from Boston, where she had been to 
do some shopping. She had made three 
purchases: Two dozen linen towels, 
some individual salt containers and an 
attractive penknife, the latter costing 
but 35 cents. 

“She bought these things at good 
stores and without any special refer- 
ence to prices. That is, she purchased 
what she wanted and did no ‘shopping 
around.’ 

“To our great surprise, when opening 
the packages, we found that each towel 
was labeled with a paper sticker ‘Made 
in Germany,’ that the glass salt con- 
tainers were labeled ‘Made in Czecho- 
slovakia’ and that the knife came from 
England. At first thought one would 
conclude that this was largely acci- 
dental, but on studying the import fig- 
ures the reason for this is very evi- 
dent.” 


Why Our Imports Increase 


In analyzing the recent tendencies in 
our commerce, Mr. Babson says: 

“The imports for the first six months 
of 1923 were $2,095,663,049, compared 
with only $1,419,407,768 for the first 
six months of 1922, and only $1,320,- 
476,333 for the first six months of 1921. 
The first six months of 1914 (before 
the great World War broke out) our 
imports were less than $1,000,000,000. 
This means that, although our manu- 
facturing capacity has been increased 
30 per cent in the last ten years and 
consequently our imports should nor- 
mally decline, yet they are over double 
what they were before the war and al- 
most treble what they were at times 
during the war. 

“With the exception of automobiles 
and new building, purchases are not any 
greater today than they have been in 
most previous years; that is, people 
have not increased their purchases in 
any such proportion as imports have 
increased. This, therefore, means that 
we are buying today foreign-made goods 
in place of American-made goods. 

“Great imports from abroad must 
result in less American-made goods 
being purchased and consequently in 
the shutting down, part time at least, of 
American mills and factories. If this 
continues, it will ultimately result in 
unemployment in many lines of indus- 
try and.in many communities. 

“Of course, if we were increasing 
our exports as our imports increased, 
this might solve the problem; but our 
exports have shown a steady decline 
during the past four years. Although 
we exported in 1920 goods to the amount 
of $8,228,016,307, our total exports for 
the first six months of this year were 
less than $2,000,000,000. This means 
that, although our manufacturing ¢a- 
pacity is greater than ever, we are 
selling less abroad and buying more 
from abroad than ever before.” 


Neither Administration Nor Congress 
to Blame 


It is pointed out that a good many 
people are disposed to blame the Ad- 
ministration or Congress for this sit- 
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Features 


ECONOMY 
(They cost less) 


SERVICE 
(They last longer) 


SILENCE | 


(You can’t hear ’em) 
| 


| 


SIMPLICITY 
(Can’t get out of order) 
| 


| 
INVISIBILITY 


(You can’t see ’em) 
| 


ADAPTABILITY 


(For any floor—any floor 
covering) 

And the sum total is 
DOMES of SILENCE 
The Perfect Footwear 

for Furniture. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. ‘Off. No. 995758 
\ be which will be strictly enforced 
= 


DOMES of SILENCE 


“Better than Casters” 


Even if millions of people—including dozens of your own customers did not 
know about DOMES of SILENCE, the bright colorful display Cabinet would 
tell the story and Sel/ them. 


This Display Cabinet is a Salesman—the result of years of careful work. It 


catches the eye—tells the story of DOMES of SILENCE—creates a desire to 


own this perfect footwear for furniture and Completes the Sale. 


Better than Casters—cost only a fraction as much. Boy—Girl—Woman or 
Man can attach them with a few taps of the hammer. 


Rapid Seller - Quick Turnover - Big Profit 


DOMES of SILENCE are made in six 
sizes: 34 in., % in., 54 in., 34 in., 1 in., and 
the extra large 114 in. and are packed in two 
styles, assorted or straight sizes. 


Assortment D-19, as illustrated 
Costs you $3.00—Retails for $4.80 


Contains one dozen sets each 1% in., 5¢ in., 
3% in. and 7% in. sizes (14 gross sets.) 


Straight sizes are packed 1 gross sets of one 

size in a display box at $9.00 per gross sets, 

except the 1/4 in. size, which is $13.50. 

Order by sizes, or if small assortment is de- 

sired, order assortment D-19, 

Order from Your Jobber Today 
Advertising Cuts Furnished Free 

Send for Proof Sheet 


DOMES of SILENCE Division 


Henry W. Peabody & Co. 


17 Seate Street, 


New York City 


Group Small Wares for Increased Profits 
; You have a very selfish—personal reason for 
grouping small wares into a single display. 
Such a group display will increase your sales 
and profits. Try such a display for one week 
and keep careful tabs on the results. We know 
from the results secured by other merchants 
that when you try this suggestion you will 


continue it. 
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uation, but there is really no basis for 
such fault-finding. When Congress en- 
acted the Fordney-McCumber law, it 
put upon the statute books the highest 
tariff ever enacted in the history of the 
United States. 

I have frequently drawn attention to 
some of the schedules, notably those 
relating to cutlery and chemicals. Some 
of these rates were placed so high that 
there was a strong revolt among con- 
servative Republicans in both houses 
before the tariff bill was finally passed, 
and the so-called Chinese Wall protec- 
tionists were forced to yield on many 
items before the measure was finally 
enacted. 

The real trouble with the present in- 
dustrial situation—if it is really seri- 
ous enough to be called a trouble—is 
the fact that goods produced on the 
basis of the blue sky wage scales now 
being paid in American factories for a 
44-hour week cannot compete with goods 
made in certain European districts 
where the wages are but one-fourth as 
high, measured in gold, and where the 
week’s work averages around seventy- 
two hours. 


Ingenious Wind-Shield Device 
Has Wide Usefulness 


The J & J Anti Rattler, made by the 
J & J Wind-Shield Hinge Co., 1912 Bel- 
mont Ave., Chicago, IIl., is an ingenious 
device that may be used effectively on 





























auto cabs and bodies, busses, drop win- 
dows, windows in private residences, 
offices, schools, hospitals, hotels, rail- 
way coaches, street cars, etc. The ma- 
jority of windows are so constructed 
that they are likely to develop a “rat- 
tle” after a short period of usage. This 
is due to the warping of the frame, 
faulty construction, and hard service. 
It is necessary, in many cases, to apply 
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The present wage scale in the New 
England factories may be worth the 
shutting down of a day or two each 
week, but it will have to be worth it 
as long as the German, the Austrian 
and the Czechoslovakian is willing to 
work from dawn to dark and longer 
six days a week for what our flivver- 
riding workmen would call starvation 
wages. 


Are Galvanized Iron Vessels 
Dangerous? 


Do not allow food or drink to stand 
for even a short time in a galvanized 
iron vessel, and do not use such a uten- 
sil in making preserves or jellies or 
as a container for cider or other fruit 
juices, is a warning issued by officials 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Some of the zine with which the bucket 
or utensil is galvanized probably will 
be dissolved and will not only give the 
food an unpleasant taste, but is very 
apt to cause sudden and intense illness. 

A recent instance of poisoning appar- 
ently resulted from the presence of 
zine in food. Twelve men at the Guam 





weatherstripping to windows in order 
to eliminate dampness, severe weather, 
cold and heat. Weatherstripping is 
necessary because of the looseness of 
the window joint. A window is also in 
great danger of swelling or warping, 
and becoming stiff and hard to open. 
Another difficulty is when the window 
becomes so loose that it is hard to keep 
open and oftentimes in closing it, it 
smashes down and the glass is broken. 
The J & J Anti-Rattler holds the win- 
dow firmly and lessens the strain on 
the ropes in large windows, and makes 
the use of ropes in small windows un- 
necessary. 

A set is made up of four “anti-rat- 
tlers” and sells at a very fair and 
moderate price and should be an ex- 
cellent over-the-hardware-counter prop- 
osition. 


Mumford Hardware Co. De- 
scribes Automotive Equip- 
ment 


The automotive field may be a big 
one but the Mumford Hardware Co., 
Evansville, Ill., covers it thoroughly in 
Catalog No. 23. The catalog contains 
148 pages which are given over to a 
thorough description of the various 
lines handled by the company. Every 
article mentioned is illustrated and is 
fully described. Owing to the variety 
of items featured it is a difficult mat- 
ter to emphasize any single feature but 
the total result has been well worth the 
effort expended upon it. 





Hard to Believe 


A western firm by the name of 
Nice & Good, has a clerk by the 
name of Simmons. The latter 
signs receipts, “Nice & Good, per 
Simmons.” 
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Naval Station each drank a bottle of 
root beer and immediately began vom- 
iting. 

Chemical examination of the contents 
of three bottles transmitted to the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry for analysis disclosed 
the presence of substantial quantities 
of a salt of zinc in each bottle. It is 
the opinion of the officials that even 
one-half the contents of one of the bot- 
tles would have caused vomiting. The 
sale of bottles from this shipment has, 
of course, been stopped, and an inves- 
tigation started to definitely locate the 
source of the contamination with zine. 

Experiments carried on by Federal 
chemists with quantities of lemonade, 
orangeade, milk, carbonated water, 
Washington City tap water and dis- 
tilled water held over night in galvan- 
ized iron buckets proved that zinc con- 
tamination occurred in each case. The 
officials, therefore, warn against the 
use of such utensils as containers for 
food or drink. 

This is a tip to hardware dealers to 
secure a good sound guarantee from 
the manufacturers from whom they 
purchase galvanized iron ware. 


Tow Rope Has Unique Hitching 
Feature 


The Rugg-Tow-Rope, made by the E. 
T. Rugg Co., Newark, Ohio, is made of 
pure Manila fiber and has a unique 
method of hitching which should rec- 
ommend it to automobilists and other 
users of tow ropes. As may be seen 
from the accompanying illustration, 
there is a hand-spliced eye at each end 
of the rope, into which a hickory wood 
plug, permanently attached to the rope, 
is fitted. The rope may be securely 
attached to any object within a few 
seconds’ time, two operations being all 
required. The No. 2 Tow Rope is made 
of % in. rope and has a towing length 
of 18 ft. between cars when hitched. 
No. 3 is made of % in. rope and also 
has a towing length of 18 ft. between 
ears. The guaranteed breaking strength 
of No. 2 is two tons, and of No. 3 two 
and one-half tons. The tow ropes are 
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packed individually in cloth bags, in 
the same manner as chain tires are 
put up. No. 2 is packed twenty ropes 
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in a corrugated carton, and No. 3 il 
teen ropes to the carton. The approxl- 
mate shipping weight per carton 38 
50 lb. 








